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The first in an annual series of distinguished art books. 


ARTS YEARBOOK { brings together five brilliant writers 


to discuss the period now recognized as a major phase 
in the development of Western art. 


David Sylvester, art critic for The New Statesman in 
London and frequent contributor to The New York Times, 
Encounter and other journals, on: 


“Modern Art at the Turn of the Century.” This bril- 
liant 15,000-word survey will trace the transition from 
Cézanne and Monet to younger artists like Matisse and Pi- 
casso, who have created the art of our century. 


Leslie Katz, an American writer whose first book will 
appear in the coming season, on: 


“The World of ‘The Eight’.” The whole panorama of 
America at the turn of the century will be seen through the 
eyes of the artists who called themselves “The Eight.” 


Alfred Werner, Vienna-born critic and journalist, author 
of books on Dufy, Utrillo and Rousseau, on: 


‘““New Perspectives on the Old Masters.” This study of 
the modern revaluation of Renaissance and Baroque art 
gives special attention to Bernard Berenson and Heinrich 


Woelfflin. 


Vernon Young, widely published critic of art, literature, 
theater and films, contributor to The Hudson Review, New 
World Writing, Accent and other leading magazines, on: 


“From Pre-Raphaelitism to Bloomsbury.” This excit- 
ing period in English artistic life boasts of some of the most 
brilliant personalities in modern times. The article deals with 
all the major figures of the era, from Ruskin to Roger Fry. 


Douglas F. Fraser, instructor in fine arts at Columbia 
University, specialist on primitive art and contributor to im- 
portant scholarly journals, on: 


“The Discovery of Primitive Art.” This much-needed 


introduction to primitive art traces the artistic background 
which made its modern “discovery” possible. 
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CONTRIBUTORS ON THE COVER 


The American 
painter Carl 
Holty, whose 
memoir of Piet 
Mondrian ap- 
pears in this 
number, is cur- 
rently on the 
faculty of Brook- 
lyn College. In 
the twenties and 
thirties he trav- 


PORTRAIT OF GEORGE (1911?) by Con- 
stantin Brancusi. This sculpture in 
marble, 914” high, isamong the new 
acquisitions at the S.R. Guggenheim 
Museum in New York. For a discus- 
sion of the Museum’s new accessions, 
including other important works by 
the sculptor, see “Month in Review.” 
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LETTERS 


THE OPEN LETTER the Edit 





Id be | 

TO THE METROPOLITAN §™ 
seum. So 

To the Editor: nds for se 
. your article in the May issue co you so € 


construction of an American-art addition 
Metropolitan. I need hardly add how my 
agree with you personally! 

I brought the matter up at the Philady&PECIAL 
Chapter’s June general membership meg 
and it was unanimously voted that q jqgo the Edi 
should be written to Mr. Roland Redggae Special 


signed by the local President, Rita Ba gst welcon 
well as the entire new board. oditi on 

At our National Board meeting in New} Parisian 
June 14, I brought it up again, also mentiggghe point - 


the dealer’s page in the June ARTS. | 
again unanimously voted that a letter be 
ten to the Metropolitan urging attention 
your excellent, constructive request. Karl BUZANN 
is to write and sign this, including the meni 
that it is the wish of our entire Board. o the Edi 
Emlen Etting was disap 
Honorary President um, in hi 
Artists Equity Associagpuchamp F 
work ¢ 
To the Editor: peques Vil 
I read your article on the Metropolitan in@amp-V 
May issue with great interest and I think w t further 
you said is very opportune—and very tribution 
put... om neglig 
William Zorg Paris, in 
Brooklyn, Xe "nstitu 


test of 

To the Editor: tae 
When the Metropolitan Museum opens its #" Suza 
constructed galleries in Wings J and K this! the pain 
it will be able to do an increasingly effed the Gen 
job in presenting well-rounded exhibits of nich som 
American collections. Until sizable gifts are ted in th 
ceived from private sources interested in Ar aris), prov 
ican art for the erection of an American Bug and a 
ing, the Museum has no choice but to emphag™ taftsn 
Delaunay 2 


the modernization of its present structure 
facilities in its capital program. 

I am certain that the Museum will wel 
the opportunity to present a permanent, ¢ 
prehensive exhibit of American Art when 4#AP PRE( 
quate contributions for the erection of a st 


ture to house it are received. I feel sure tim’ the Ec 
the City will co-operate when that time amg "ant to 
just as it is now doing in connection with! ARTS | 
Museum’s fine reconstruction program. in th 
Robert Moses opular a 

blic, 





Commissioner of P. 
New York City 


To the Editor: 

. let me say that I heartily agree with) 
wishes and hopes for the future of the Me 
politan Museum and American art. 





James J. Rorimer, Director Ss 

Metropolitan Museum of john | 

New York City pleting 

ings ar 

sa Seurat 

To the Editor: already 


I read your open letter with interest. I think inform 


building devoted to American art at the Me - 
politan would be important and exciting. ton 6, 


Hudson D. Walk reveal 
Executive Direc" to do 
Artists Equity Fi 
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» the Editor: 
yould be a wonderful thing to have a special 


-¢ for American art in the Metropolitan 
yseum. Some day I hope there will be the 
ads for building and maintaining such a wing 
you so eloquently recommend. 

ae Mary Whitehouse 

i New York City 

ow m 


hildakPECIAL PARIS NUMBER 
iP Meety 


at a jqgo the Editor: 
- Redpiine Special Paris Number of ARTS [June] was 
Barnexpost welcome. The leading article By Edouard 


iti on comparisons between developments 
New gp Parisian art and literature was especially to 


mentioggme point . . - 

TS. It Annabelle White 
er be Washington, D. C. 
Utention 

Karl MBUZANNE DUCHAMP 

he meni 


rd. 0 the Editor: 
was disappointed to see that Robert Rosen- 
dent lum, in his otherwise excellent piece on “The 
Associaigpuchamp Family” in your April issue, dismissed 
he work of Suzanne Duchamp, the sister of 
peques Villon, Marcel Duchamp and Raymond 
jitan in @uchamp-Villon, as merely “negligible,” with- 
think wat further defining it. Yet Suzanne Duchamp’s 
very ygpntribution to the Dada movement was far 
"fom negligible, and her works recently shown 
iam Zong Paris, in the Dada retrospective at the Galerie 
lyn, Xe l'Institut, seemed to me to have withstood 
test of time far better than some of the 
masterpieces” of more famous Dadaists. In ad- 
pens it ition, Suzanne Duchamp, through her marriage 
“K this he painter and inventor Jean Crotti (creator 
sly effec the Gemmaux technique of glass mosaics of 
Libits of @tich some perplexing examples are now exhi- 
rifts are ited in the Franklin Roosevelt Metro station in 
d in Ang’), provides a link between her three broth- 
ican Bu 20d a whole group of experimental artists 


o empha! craftsmen, among whom Robert and Sonia 
ructure memay are the most famous. 

Edouard Roditi 
ill welcon Paris 
anent, 


when #4PPRECIATION 

of a su 
1 sure tip? the Editor: 

time cong ¥ANt to compliment you on the appearance 
mn with ARTS magazine during the past year. I am 


am. frain that this magazine will become more 
ses ipular as it. becomes better known to the 
rer of Paigpublic. 

City R. M. Hume, Curator 


Vancouver Art Gallery 
Vancouver, B. C. 

» with V0 Canada 

the Mein 


Director 
um of ! 


SEURAT CATALOGUE 
John Rewald and Henri Dorra are com- 
pleting a catalogue raisonne of the paint- 
ings and preparatory drawings of Georges 

urat. Collectors whom they have not 
vs already contacted are requested to send 
It information regarding their works by Seu- 
the Met tat to Henri Dorra, Assistant Director, 
iting. The Corcoran Galle of Art, Washing- 

g ton 6, D he ry g 
D. Walle » D. C. Collectors do not have to 


reveal their identity i ) i 
, Direct to do so. entity if they do not wish 


quity Fi 








mber 1 
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Or 


Public Cuction Sales of 
Art and Literary Property 


Sales comprise every class of fine art property—antique 
and reproduction furniture, silver, china, glass, porcelains, 
tapestries, rugs, sculptures, prints, rare books, autographs, 
manuscripts, coins, stamps and jewelry from estates and 


other distinguished sources. And, featured at intervals 
each season 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 
By Old and Modern Masters 


Subscriptions may be entered now for 


Catalogues 1957-58. 
Send for Order Blank 


ALSO, APPRAISALS FOR ESTATE TAX 
INSURANCE AND OTHER PURPOSES 


Leste A. Hyam, President 


Max BarTHOLET, Secretary & Treasurer 


Ine 
NEW YORK 21 
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ArTHUR SWANN ¢ Louis J. Marion ¢ Vice-Presidents 
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PEOPLE 


Thomas C. Colt, Jr. 





The appointment of Thomas C. Colt, Jr., 
(above), to succeed Esther I. Seaver as di- 
Dayton Art Institute in 
Ohio became etlective June 1, 1957. Mr. 
Colt had Portland 
Art Museum from 1948 to 1956 and prior 
to that was organizer and director of the 
Virginia Arts. 


rector of the 


been director of the 


Museum of Fine 
James W. Foster, Jr. (above), concludes 
a ten-vear association with the Baltimore 
Museum of Art to become director of the 
Santa Museum of Art in Cali- 
fornia on October 1. Mr. Foster was first 
athliated 
CNECULIVE 


Barbara 


the Baltimore Museum as 


assistant 


with 
and — subsequently 
director and director 
of public relations. Dr. William Allan 
MacDonald (above), formerly chairman 
of the art department of Western Marv- 
land College in Westminster, will succeed 
Mr. Foster in Baltimore. 


served as assistant 


In New York, James Thrall Soby has 
been named chairman of the department 
ol painting and sculpture of the Museum 
of Modern Art pending the appointment 
of a department director to replace An- 
drew Carndufl Ritchie, who has resigned 
to become director of the Yale Uni- 
versity Art Gallery. Mr. Soby has been a 
trustee 1942 and has organized 
museum’s exhibitions. 


since 
manv of the 


Phe young American painter Sam Francis 
was a winner of pne of the five prizes 
awarded to non-Japanese artists at the 
Fourth International Art Exhibition of 
Japan held in Tokyo last spring. Other 
non-Japanese prize winners were Graham 
Sutherland, Britain, Pierre Soulages, 
France, Fritz Winter, Germany, and An- 
ton Lehmden, Austria. The United 
States representation, which consisted of 
fifteen recent paintings by young artists, 
was organized through the international 
program of the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York. 


\ $1,000 first prize was awarded to Jules 
Kirschenbaum of New York City for his 
oil, The Playground, in the Twenty- 
second Annual Midyear Show of the 
Butler Institute of American Art in 
Youngstown, Ohio. In the watercolor di- 


IN THE ARTS 


James W. Foster, Jr. 








vision, Syd Solomon of Sarasota, Florida, 
won the first prize of $400 for Bird Key 
Bay. Judges for the exhibition were 
Lloyd Goodrich, associate director of the 
Whitney Museum in New York City, for 
and William Thon, artist of 
Maine, for the watercolors. 


the oils, 


In the Eighth New England Exhibition 
of Painting and Sculpture at the Silver- 
mine Guild of Artists, New Canaan, 
Connecticut, the top painting award of 
$500 went to Gabor Peterdi (above) for 
The Gentle Greens of Spring. Among 
other winners in this year’s exhibition 
were Ruth Vodicka, Chen Chi, Sylvia 
Bernstein, Roger L. Crossgrove, Jerry T. 
Okimato, Tetsuo Ochikubo, Jean Wood- 
ham, Miriam Broudy, Bernard Riley, 
Ethel Margolies, Henrik Mayer, Robert 
Bliss, Charles Schucker, Isabella Borgatta, 
Joseph Konzal, Hilda Niedelman, Thomas 
Yerxa and Helen Gerardia. The exhibi- 
tion was juried by John I. H. Baur, 
Robert Gwathmey, Dong Kingman, Cal- 
vin Albert and Jean de Marco. 


Leonard Baskin, sculptor and printmaker, 
awarded the Ohara Museum 
Prize in the Tokyo Biennial of Prints at 


has been 


AMERICANS AT 


United States representation at the 
IV Bienal do Museu de Arte Moderna 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil, this fall will con- 
sist of a major exhibition of paintings 
and drawings by Jackson Pollock and 
a selection of works by five other 
painters and three sculptors. Thirty- 
four paintings and twenty-nine draw- 
ings will constitute a survey of the 
work of Pollock from 1937 to 1956. 
Approximately five works each by 
painters James Brooks, Philip Guston, 
Grace Hartigan, Franz Kline and 
Larry Rivers, and sculptors David Hare, 


William Allan MacDonald 


Gabor Peterdi 








harles C. € 









the Japanese National Museum of Tokyo 
Because the judges found both artis 
equally deserving, Mr. Baskin shares the 
first prize of 100,000 yen with the artis 
Pin of Israel. 


Five young artists have been awarded 
Opportunity Fellowships for 1957 by the 
John Hay Whitney Foundation in New 
York City. The awards are granted to 
young men and women who show excep 
tional promise and who have been pre 
vented by race, cultural background, eo 
nomic status or region of residence from 
fully developing their potentialities. The 
five winners are Barbara D. Chase ol 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Clifford E. 
Jackson of Paterson, New Jersey, Frank 
S. Okada of Seattle, Washington, George 
Miyasaki and Bob T. Ochikuba, both ol 
Hawaii. 


Virginia P. Gunkel is the newly elected 
president of the National Association o! 
Women Artists, whose headquarters ar 
the Argent Gallery in New York City 
Mrs. Gunkel was previously in charge ol 
foreign exhibitions for the organization 
and instituted the present program 0! 
exchange exhibitions with England, Hol 
land, Belgium and Switzerland. 


SAO PAULO 


Ibram Lassaw and Seymour Lipton, 
will comprise the other section of the 
United States exhibition. Selection of 
works of art for the United States 
section was made by Frank O'Hara, 
Porter A. McCray, James Thrall Soby, 
Dorothy C. Miller and Sam Hunter. 
Alfred H. Barr, Jr., of the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York, has been 
appointed commissioner for the United 
States and will travel to Sao Paulo to 
serve as a member of the International 
Jury. The exhibition will be held 
from September 22 to December. 
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harles C. Cunningham 


The Association of Art Museum Direc- 
ors, Which recently held its annual meet- 
ng at the City Art Museum in St. Louis, 
has announced the election of Charles C. 
‘wnningham (above) of the Wadsworth 
\theneum in Hartford, Connecticut, as 
is new president. Other newly elected 
ficers were Laurence Sickman of the 
Villiam Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 
n kansas City, vice-president, and Edgar 
Schenck of the Brooklyn Museum in 
‘ew York, secretary-treasurer. 


ward A. Bryant of Lenoir, North Caro- 
ina, and Frieda Tenenbaum of Forest 
ills, New York, have been awarded fel- 
owships of $4,000 each for 1957-58 in the 
Brooklyn Museum’s training program for 
ypiring museum curators. They receive 
he second set of six fifteen-month fellow- 
ships created under recent grants of 
42.000 to be awarded over a period of 
three years. The training program is de- 
igned to prepare qualified students for 
the museum profession with experience 
in all phases of museum operation. 


ln Illinois, a foreign traveling fellowship 
ot $3,000 was awarded to the sculptor 
Richard Hunt last June by the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago. Other fellowship re- 
‘ipients among the Institute’s graduate 
‘udents were QOjars Steiners, Uldis 
hrumins, Dalia Junkevicius, Jasper San 
fratello and Kenneth Ewers. 


In regional competitions last spring, top 
prizes went to Roy Hendrickson, Peter 
K. Hoag and Wayne Francis Williams in 
the Rochester-Finger Lakes Exhibition in 
New York. In the Southwestern Artists 
\nnual, held at the Museum of New 
Mexico in Santa Fe, two prizes of $500 
ach went to Connie Fox of New Mex- 
1 and John O'Neil of Oklahoma. 


\ purchase prize of $500 went to Donald 
toltenberg for his oil painting, Toledo— 
'uined Alcazar, in the 1957 Summer Art 
tstival at the Portland Museum in 
a Other major prize winners were 

ris Caesar, Laurence Sisson and Ed- 
‘ard A. Anderson. 











REVIEWERS 


Applications are now being accepted by ARTS Magazine 
for positions as free-lance reviewers of New York exhibi- 
tions. Applicants should apply by mail only to the Managing 
Editor, 116 East 59th Street, New York 22, New York. No 
telephone inquiries wil! be considered. Resumés and appro- 


priate examples of writing (published or unpublished) must 
be included. 
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MATTA WILSON | 18 EAST 79 STREET 
September 18 through November 2 NEW YORK 2, N.Y. 
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Madison Avenue at 77th Street, New York 21 


SPECTRUM 


LOOKING FORWARD 


ee the advance information that we have received we 
can look forward once again to many “exciting” and ‘“‘un- 
usual” exhibitions during the coming year. Each season the 
number of shows seems to increase as the whole tempo of the 
art world accelerates. Frequently we find ourselves engulfed as 
we get too close to the maelstrom of activity in the art world, 
and it is necessary to step back in order to look forward. 

Our society has an ever-growing need for intellectual stimu- 
lation and recreational diversion, and art serves both of these 
needs. During the last few years, as most people familiar with 
the art world know, the number of galleries in this country has 
doubled. In New York alone there are now almost two hundred 
galleries, presenting about two thousand shows yearly, and new 
dealers have become established in many cities including Hous- 
ton, Seattle, Palm Beach and Dallas, as well as in metropolitan 
suburbs. Along with this growth has come an expansion of 
museum activities and attendance, and art associations are 
flourishing wherever one looks. 

Simultaneous with the growing activity we can observe an 
economic inflation and skyrocketing prices. Recent auctions 
here and abroad are dramatic evidence that the supply of older 
first-quality works of art has fallen far behind the demand. 
Works by living artists are also commanding high prices. How- 
ever, as we have frequently pointed out, artists who do not yet 
possess an established reputation too often price themselves out 
of the market. 

New talent has become a vogue in galleries and museums in 
recent years. Although last season there appeared to be a 
diminution of startling innovations and sensationalism, we are 
still faced with too many shows based on a “gimmick” rather 
than on genuine ability. Perhaps this state of affairs is un- 
avoidable with the vast number of exhibitions; perhaps there 
is not enough good art to go around. We ourselves doubt it. 
Rather we believe that competition is so great that many artists, 
dealers and directors feel the only way to get attention is by 
being sensational. Unfortunately even some of the “big names” 
who command high prices and whose reputations are secure 
sacrifice their standards. Last spring, writing in ARTS, Dr. 
Alan Weller mentioned a picture in a major Chicago exhibition 
that was falling apart—it was of recent vintage. One of our 
critics reported seeing paint flaking off a work by one of the 
best-known contemporaries, but the gallery in which it was 
being shown last seascn appeared oblivious or did not care. 

The art world faces a tremendous challenge to maintain high 
standards as public interest and awareness grow. Fortunately 
there are enough leaders in the field who recognize their re- 
sponsibility and who are capable of stimulating while being 
discriminating. A long listing of forthcoming shows would 
serve little purpose; however, we do want to note advance an- 
nouncements of a few exhibitions which promise excitement 
and quality. Among these will be a selection in Boston from 
the collection of the Musée National d’Art Moderne in Paris, 
the fabulous Niarchos Collection, several comprehensive show- 
ings of the German Expressionists, an historical retrospective 
of American painting, and one-man retrospectives of Renoir, 
Monet, Seurat, Gaudi, Tomlin, Stuart Davis and David Smith. 


THE LITTLE ROCK SURVEY 


0’ returning from our trips to various parts of the country 
in recent years we have tried to share our experiences s and 
reactions with ARTS’s readers. Usually we are impressed and 
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excited by what we have seen, but occasionally we react with 
dismay and call attention to situations which we believe require 
correction. On one trip two years ago we “attacked” the man- 
agement of the Museum of Fine Arts in Little Rock. The re- 
marks created quite a storm there, and we were both praised 
and denounced in the local press. We are now happy to report 
that there has been activity of a very positive nature in Little 
Rock from which other communities can benefit, and we con- 
gratulate the Fine Arts Committee of Arkansas which appears 
to be responsible. 

We do not have the complete background, but we have 
received a copy of an ambitious survey that the Fine Arts Com- 
mittee recently completed. Questionnaires were sent out to 
museums throughout the country in order to help the Com- 
mittee evaluate the local situation. Forty-one returns were re- 
ceived from museums varying in size from the De Cordova 
Museum in Lincoln, Massachusetts—a town with a population 
of twenty-five hundred—to the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
Some, such as the Lauren Rogers Library and Museum of Art 
in Laurel, Mississippi, are relatively unknown outside their 
immediate region, but others, such as the Wadsworth Athe- 
neum and the City Art Museum of St. Louis, are among the 
foremost museums in the country. The directors of all these 
institutions deserve thanks for responding. 

The survey is too long and detailed to present here in its 
entirety, but the highlights are of interest. The respondents— 
who did not each answer all questions—were grouped into three 
sections depending on the population of the city, but in most 
cases there was little difference in answers between groups. 

Perhaps the most interesting responses concerned salaries, 
although only about two-thirds of the museums replied to the 
question in point. For directors, salaries ranged from $1,440 to 
$10,000; the majority for small cities ranged between $4,800 
and $5,760, for medium-size cities between $6,000 and $7,500, 
and for large cities between $7,700 and $10,000. For curators 
the maximum salary reported was only $6,000, while the mini- 
mum was $500 (we hope this curator has a private income or a 
second job). Educators receive from $2,500 to $5,000, and 
librarians from $2,160 to $4,000. That such wages should pre- 
vail for highly trained people leaves us shocked, and almost in- 
credulous; but the sampling appears to be broad enough to 
have validity. 

Museum income derives from many sources, as might be ex- 
pected; the four largest categories are individual gifts, en- 
dowments, municipal funds and memberships. Expenditures 
likewise show great variety. All museums reported money spent 
for salaries, maintenance and special exhibitions. Thirty-one 
spent funds for permanent acquisitions, twenty-nine for art 
classes and twenty-five, surprisingly, for a library. Expenditures 
for concerts, movies, records and publications were 
by a large number of museums. 

Listing items in their permanent collection, in addition to 
the expected oil paintings, sculpture, watercolors and graphic 
works, thirty-eight museums included “china, glass, pottery,” 
thirty-six have textile collections and twenty-eight display 
primitive arts. On the other hand, only four claimed “Ori- 
ental objects,” three each listed drawings, pastels and minia 
tures, and two included books and manuscripts. 

Among the other interesting facts revealed is that only one 
museum does not make loans from its permanent collection. 
Only three museums admitted that their collections are not 
classified—twelve apparently did not answer this question. 
Most of the respondents are trying to upgrade their collec- 
tions through various means. Three, in telling how they dis- 
pose of “inferior items,” say that they loan them to schools 

continued on page 64 
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The riddle of Kandinsky’s influence—as propounded by the Tate's display of a Guggenheim 


selection ... Francis Bacon a second Fuseli 


London 


season in résumé 


BY PATRICK HERON 


HAVE never really liked Kandinsky. Historians 
I of modern art, and all those who can recog- 
nize when an artist has at length been canonized, 
and are not so unrealistic as to raise a lone pro- 
test after the fait accompli—these will call my 
protest idiosyncratic. I do not care. I do not like 
Kandinsky! At least, I liked nothing by him un- 
til I saw one of his Fauve paintings—an Arabian 
Cemetery painted in 1909 and now in the Ham- 
burger Kunsthalle. This picture vibrated with a 
sensuous control of touch that was to become 
utterly eclipsed by the far too exclusive intel 
lectuality of all his works thereafter. It proved 
to me that at least Kandinsky had _ originally 
possessed powers of the sort needed to make a 
painter, not a philosopher. In painting, intel- 
lectuality is valid only if transmuted, that is, if 
it issues through an intuitive and pliysical ex- 
perience. By the time the picture is actually be 
ing painted it is too late to think: the hand and 
arm and shoulder and, above all, the eye, are in 
sole control when work is, literally, in progress. 
Thought there is all the time; but the thought 
that goes into the painting is already something 
that has been done before the act of painting be- 
gan: it is the result of the hours of thinking 
(while looking, walking or talking; not painting) 
that flows, only semiconsciously, from the memory 
into the picture that is under construction. The 
last long phase of Kandinsky, so mathematically 
tight and so literally measured, shows a brain 
making use of a hand and brush; whereas true 
painting shows the animated hand, nearly au- 
tonomous, eliciting meaning and energy from the 
mind and body of the painter. 

I know, of course, about the influence of Kan- 
dinsky on present-day non-figurative painting. 
But possibly it is the things in the pictures of the 
Vachists and the action painters that are wrong 
that have come from Kandinsky? And from othet 
Northern Expressionist sources: for Expression 
ism is at the root of the trouble with such quan 
tities of Tachist and action painting now. And 
Fxpressionism springs from the overintellectual, 
as in Kandinsky, just as easily as from the over 
emotional, as in Beckmann. Expressionism is 
therefore not a style, obviously: it is a broad 
category of artistic failure, and its prime char- 
acteristic is unbalance—the lack of an equilibrium 
in which the most intense passion is precisely 
held in control by intense rationality, or thought. 
In the greatest painting initial emotions of the 
utmost depth and violence are caged and sieved 
by a relentiess formal faculty or instinct; the 
steam from the boiler emerges only in the rhyth 
mic and limited release of piston strokes. In the 
painting of Van Gogh, for instance, each piston 
stroke was a brush stroke—each is perfect in its 
rhythmic order, for Van Gogh conquered the 
Expressionist in himself and forced his passions 
to translate themselves into impeccable design. 

When, earlier this summer, the Arts Council 
brought an exhibition of paintings from the 
Guggenheim Museum, New York, to the Tate 
Gallery, there were no less than five Kandinskvys. 
And so one was able to ponder the riddle of 
his influence (many of the younger painters in 
the collection were evidence of it) and won- 
der whether the formal genius represented in 
the same room by, pre-eminently, Bonnard and 
Picasso would ever reconquer the pictorial scene. 
Take Kandinsky’s Black Lines, No. 189, painted 
in 1913. In color vapid, indefinite in every tone, 
with no sort of weight or finality in any single 
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the erotic in Reg Butler's new work ... the 


color-area or shape or form. \ steamy, streaming 
flow and flux permeating all its ingredients; a 
lopsided, sideways-slipping scheme made up of a 
mass of unrelated, glittering touches—all different 
in tempo, in touch-pressure and in rhythmic 
character: a total absence of that underlying 
pulse, that as it were subterranean rhythmic 
unity which gave strength to the apparently 
shifting, disorganized atmospheric surfaces of the 
Impressionists or Turner—to name examples 
that might be thought (wrongly) to exemplify 
the less formal in painting. Every element in 
such a painting as this Kandinsky is awkward, at 
odds with the media, at odds with the flatness 
and squareness of the canvas itself. It epitomizes 
unwisdom in painting. The sad, twitching, slid- 
ing brush lines wander with a perverse move- 
ment over the canvas, beginning with a show of 
impetuosity and then tailing off weakly into 
nothingness, a feeble twitching and an erratic 
slashing and stabbing alternating undecidedly. 
And the corners of the canvas are empty, prov- 
ing that the type of thought here expressed is 
essentially non-plastic, non-pictorial: the picture 
surface is not a cardinal reality to the creator of 
this work. 


suGGEst that the failures IT am here pinning 
bes an early Kandinsky are precisely those 
most in evidence in non-figurative painting to- 
day. The formal certainty of a Soulages or a 
Scott (both had excellent canvases in this Gug- 


Wassily Kandinsky, siack LINES, NO. 189 (1913); courtesy Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum 





eenheim collection) are the exception today 


when the steamy and the muddy have come jnjy 
their own. Yet this “ formal certainty” is valy 
less if it is not the end result of a long Struggk 
with recalcitrant material. The huge Miré hep 
was beautiful, but too easy; the Singier’s form, 
energy had ossified into formula before the pic 
ture was begun; the Hartung likewise. And Ha. 
tung exemplifies another Kandinsky failing—t 
making of a picture by simply assembling sep, 
rate forms (in his case isolated scribble-areay, 
and as it were parking them on the surface 
the painting so that that available parking spac 
which is the white canvas rectangle is econonj 
cally filled up by separate objects which get « 
close to each other as possible without grazing 
one another. True, Hartung makes his separay 
forms, his distinct scribble-area forms, overlap 
one another here and there. But this is too de. 
liberate: it does not invalidate the point tha 
fundamentally his painting consists of a colle 
tion of isolated signs—of objects-on-top-of-can- 
vas: that background area of the canvas is thus 
negative element, the areas of canvas that are lef 
between the scribble-forms being accidental in 
shape, unconsidered as formal entities in thei 
own right. Soulages does not make this typically 
Kandinskyish mistake. 

lo continue round the Guggenheim— I wa 
terribly disappointed with the big Pollock, Ocem 
Grayness. Harsh, desperate, all in one plane. If 
non-figurative painting is to survive (and pleae 
remember I speak not as a follower of Bonnarl 
or Picasso, but as one who is referred to asa 
Fachist, rightly or wrongly), it must look beyond 
the harsh and spatially limited world of Pollock 
and of the formally amorphous early Kandinsk 
It must reintroduce the passionate quietness, the 
sensuous intellectuality, the sheerly handsome 
and physically delectable means of a Bonnard, 3 
Matisse, or a Braque. The salutary shock, ad 
ministered by the brutal directness of statement 
the slightly boring shallowness of the spatial 
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Francis Bacon, stupy FOR PORTRAIT OF VAN GOGH NO. 1 (1957); al 


the Hanover Gallery. 


scheme, and the absolutely obvious and overt 
spontaneity of American painting of the Pollock 
generation has now been absorbed. If American 
painting can still help us all in our search for- 
ward it is the quieter painters, Rothko, Mother- 
well and Still. for example, who are most rele- 
vant, perhaps. Painting must return to its fullest 
range: non-figurative painting must flower now 
into richness and subtlety. Out of its strident 
freedoms must now grow structures of classical 
weight and beauty: the profoundly considered 
must now be permitted to glow where only the 
rawness of the “spontaneous” has been allowed. 
“Spontaneity” has become a disease! If you put 
paint on canvas with a rapid movement of the 
am, so that the marks left unmistakably express 
that speed of application ... then you are being 
“spontaneous”; i.e., you are a good painter. Yet 
the deepest spontaneity demands the widest 
Variation in tempo, both of execution and 
thought, as revealed in both the texture of paint 
and the nature of the total design. But today the 
ire speed of paint-flicking has become a most 
powerful criterion. This will not do. 


I England, a painter who has certainly always 
: painted his pictures with evident quickness is 
Francis Bacon, who showed new canvases at the 
Hanover Gallery early this summer. There is at 
Present no painter in England who commands 
such universal acclaim, from critics and art offi- 
dials alike. He has hypnotized the lot. Yet I have 
never been able to admire him. His composing is 
always faulty: his color is unpleasantly kinetic, 
illusionistic in a literal sense. One never hears 
discussion of pictorial realities in connection with 
Bacon, since what there are are commonplace. It 
‘always the morbid Surrealism of his subject 
Matter that excites those who are excited. But I 
look for the abstract satisfactions; and in Bacon 
these are nonexistent. The essentially photo- 
staphic image of the human figure is placed 
*mi-centrally against an absolutely mat ground; 
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its modeled nature is irreconcilable with that 
mat flatness: a cage of drawn lines (suggesting 
a glass box enclosing the figure) always slips side- 
ways, utterly unrelated to the semisolid illusion- 
istic figure or to the four edges of the canvas. 
Bacon’s mind is focused upon a hallucination, 
no doubt; but for the result to become art it 
must also be fixed with equal intensity upon the 
abstract realities of picture-making. His new 
pictures are a sort of parody of Van Gogh's 
famous self-portrait—the one in which the figure 
of the painter, in wide straw hat, is caught in a 
striding stance on a road near Arles. But Van 
Gogh’s genius is formal! He makes the edges of 
the road and hedges absolutely horizontal, thus 
stabilizing the vertical thrust of tree trunk and 
figure. Bacon’s road edges slip awkwardly up 
from right to left, with an awkward false per- 
spective which neither defines reality nor com- 
poses, because the result is a slipping design 
which will not stay still. It is an elementary 
pictorial law that a composition should feel 
static—the perfect equilibrium of opposing for- 
mal thrusts and movements being perfectly 
achieved. This applies just as much when the 
subject (in the case of figurative works) is one of 
figures—or horses: see Degas—in violent move- 
ment. Yet the static architecture of pictorial com- 
position seems beyond Bacon’s powers. His main 
talent is in the realm of draftsmanship: vet even 
here ambiguity plays too big a role. 

Bacon seems to me a second Fuseli: that he 
has imaginative power is undeniable; and that he 
is genuinely possessed by his visions (and semi- 
visions) also should not be in doubt. But I find 
the climate of his fantasy repellent. Nor do I feel 
in it that compulsion which springs from some 
of the vilest nightmare fantasy precisely because 
that fantasy overlaps with reality. I always feel 
that, to some extent, Bacon’s horror (the decom- 
posing face that yet lives and laughs as though it 
prospered normally—typical of his caged prelates) 
is somehow willed by the artist, and was not 


1954-1956, bronze, 7’ 6" high; at the Han- 


therefore inescapably imposed upon him; was 
not inevitable. When Bacon blurs the face or 
figure he has just rendered solid, so that it be- 
gins to desolidify again into a sort of ectoplasm, 
I feel two things. First, if he had completed the 
plastic definition of the face or figure in the same 
terms, the same idiom, in which it was begun 
—might it not look extremely uninteresting: Too 
like Sargent? But, secondly, by smashing it up a 
bit, two things are achieved. The Edgar Allan 
Poe quality is realized in the realm of the sub- 
ject matter: and then, the violation of the sub- 
ject is also a violation of the formal and _ pic- 
torial realities. This is the only horror, the only 
disturbing characteristic which I resent. Bacon 
can do what he likes to his sitters. But he mustn't 
maltreat his composition! By so doing he falls 
into the heresy of the second-rate Surrealists, 
who confused ends and means, thinking that, 
since the communication of disorder was their 
intention, a disordered design would be the 
proper vehicle. Their answer is in the intense 
formal and abstract order, the perfection of de- 
sign with which Picasso, greatest of Surrealists 
while he cared to be Surreal, always presented 
his most chaotic subjects. 


ERHAPS Reg Butler, whose exhibition of new 
a. followed the Bacons at the Hanover 
Gallery, is also confused in his mind on this 
point? He probably that content de- 
termines form. And he is now, of course, wholly 
committed to figurative sculpture—in fact, to 
solid studies of girls and women. His open sculp- 
ture, so largely abstract, is a thing of the past. 
Nothing could more definitely repudiate that 
opening phase of his career than the exceedingly 
erotic female figures which are now his sole pre 
occupation. I must say I regret the whole .de- 
velopment. There is little trace now of that fine 
instinct for architectural and formal 
counterpoint which gave his open iron “figures” 

continued on page 64 
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JACOPO BASSANO IN VENICE 


BY ULRICH WEISSTEIN 


pART from the “Mostra di Affreschi Staccati’” (Show of 
Detached Frescoes) in the newly reconstructed Forte di 

Belvedere on the outskirts of Florence (June 19-September 
30),* there is nothing more exciting on the current Italian 
calendar of exhibitions than the great retrospective of Jacopo 
Bassano’s paintings, which the city of Venice has installed in 
the Ducal Palace (June 29-October 27). Organized with the 
help of numerous foreign institutions, among them the mu- 
seums of Cleveland, Detroit and Princeton as well as those 
of Havana and Caracas, this exhibition continues a biennial 
series which began with a Titian retrospective in 1935 and, 
with some interruptions, progressed to the controversial 
Giorgione exhibition of two years ago. The series is designed 
to honor the great Venetian masters of the past. In this con- 
nection, the present show is of particular importance since, 
for the first time, it acquaints the international public with 
the work of a man whose art has hitherto been obscured by 
that of his numerous followers. A lion’s share of the success 
falls to the painter’s native town and to the many small towns 
in its environment which have made it possible for the or- 
ganizers of the exhibition to give a comprehensive survey of 
Jacopo Bassano’s rich and puzzling oeuvre. They, in turn, 
have been rewarded in. that the panels they lent will be 
returned to them cleaned and restored to their original 
splendor. 

Jacopo da Ponte (so named after the bridge over the river 
Brenta near which his father’s workshop was situated) was 
born around 1515 in Bassano, a little town in the province 
of Vicenza approximately thirty miles northwest of Venice. 
Like his father Francesco, a somewhat provincial painter be- 
longing to the generation of Titian and Giorgione, Jacopo 
was not of the adventurous kind and, as far as we can judge, : ergs ; ; 
preferred the equanimity of his rustic existence to the excite- —— and Saints; courtesy Chiesa Degli Angeli, 
ment of the nearby metropolis. It must be added that, owing 
to circumstances beyond his control, his reputation as an indi- 
vidual artist remained obscure, while his name—identified with 
a certain manner of genre painting—was to live on in the work 
of his sons and their numerous followers and imitators. It is The Good Samaritan; courtesy Museo Capitolino, Rome. 


*A report on this exhibition is in preparation for a future number. 


Opposite page: Detail from Lazarus and the Rich Man (below); 
courtesy Cleveland Museum of Art. 
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Rustic Scene; courtesy Tyssen Collection, Lugano. 


The Earthly Paradise; courtesy Galleria Doria Pamphili, Rome. 
































































JACOPO BASSANO IN VENICE 





also obvious that Jacopo, who was caught in the whirlpool of 
artistic developments in the forties and fifties of the sixteenth 
century, found it exceedingly difficult to develop a style alto 
gether his own and by which his work can be unmistakabh 
identified. Since few of his later paintings are signed and 
many of these were created in collaboration with one or the 
other of his sons, there arises a problem of dating and attriby. 
tion which further complicates the matter. 


A tyPicAL product of his rustic environment, Jacopo onh 
slowly emerged from the shadow of a dull eclecticism (| 
think, in particular, of his clumsy way of emulating Gior. 
gione’s subtle manner), gradually and almost autodidacticalh 
working in the direction of the new traditions then in th 
making. Hence the uncertain feeling for space in his earh 
compositions, the heaviness of his figures, their dubious anat 
omy and undistinguished faces; hence also the dullness of the 
colors employed by the inexperienced master. Whatever they 
early works may mean to the art historian as necessary steps 
in the development of the artist, they are of little interest w 
the general public. It is only with the coming of Mannerism 
that Jacopo Bassano gets his chance to make his art repre. 
sentative of more than a narrow and thoroughly outdated 
pictorial tradition. After a short period in which violent and 
boldly foreshortened scenes predominate and in which th 
horror vacui plays havoc with the classical laws of composition, 
our artist falls under the spell of Parmigianino, as is witnessed 
by the Gothic elongation of the figures and the unemotional 
use of light in his Lazarus and the Rich Man. At approximatel 
the same time, however, Jacopo Bassano branches out in the 
direction of El Greco, with whose name several of his 
paintings of that time (among them The Adoration of the 
Magi from Vienna) have long been associated. It is indeed 
in their style rather than in their technique that they are t 
be distinguished. For while with El] Greco the sujet of his 
paintings counted only insofar as it might give rise to a sym 
bolic representation of fervent religiosity, with Jacopo Bassano 
the subject matter gradually became an excuse for the por 
trayal of genre-like scenes and objects. 

Rarely, it is true, did Jacopo Bassano venture into the field 
of pure genre or landscape painting; but his preference up- 
mistakably lies with such scenes as the Adoration of the 
Shepherds or Saint Jerome in the Wilderness. Of the approxi: 
mately one hundred paintings displayed in the Ducal Palace. 
only a single one may justifiably be designated as pure gente. 
It is the magnificently colored Rustic Scene from the Tyssen 
Collection in Lugano, which was included in the exhibition 
only at the very last moment and which, if we can trust the 
otherwise reliable information in the catalogue, has never be 
fore been published. It is composed of numerous. shades 
of white as well as of pale violets and light browns and blues 
with the olive leafage forming a fitting background to the 
idyllic scene depicted by the painter. Here, indeed, is a work 
of Jacopo Bassano that can stand on its own. 

While in his Manneristic period, Jacopo began to show ai 
interest in chiaroscuro, as is proved by the increasing number 
of night scenes in the work of his middle and late period. 
Along with this heightened awareness of luminous effects goe 
an experimental use of the brush characterized by a truh 
Venetian fluidity of pigments and a strong emphasis on high: 
lights and impasto. Thus it comes that the colored sketches 
for his mature works—if they are indeed sketches and not 
copies after the finished works, as certain art historians mail 
tain—strike one as being more accomplished than the finished 
paintings themselves. A work like The Earthly Paradise, which 
belongs to the last phase of the master’s activity (c. 1580), 
has in it qualities that may well be said to foreshadow develop- 
ments that were later to culminate in the art of Impressions. 
Thus concludes an oeuvre which, lacking though it may be it 
masterpieces of immediate universal appeal, paves the wal 
for the art of Caravaggio and the Carracci and thus helps 
recover for Italian art a position which it had been in danget 
of losing to the successors of Pieter Breughel. 
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MONDRIAN IN NEW YORK 


BY CARL HOLTY 


HEN Mondrian applied for his citizenship papers, I went 
Win him to the Federal Building down on Christopher 
Street; I was to be the guide and companion on what might 
be a long day of standing around and waiting. 

Mondrian was resigned to “losing” the day and made the 
most of observing people and happenings in the big room 
where hundreds of candidates were grouped. Above each group 
hung a large cardboard with the letter corresponding to the 
initial of the applicant’s last name. From time to time, the clerk 
would call out some sonorous Italian name that sounded like, 
but wasn’t, “Botticelli” or “Signorelli.” “Almost a great name,” 
Mondrian would say. 

He had trouble that day with his own name, too. He was 
happy to know that he could leave out his middle name, Cor- 
nelius. “I always hated that name,” he said. But he was ada- 
mant about registering his first name, Piet. Apparently he 
hated the name Pieter also. The young brown-skinned girl who 
was taking down his application and whose arms Mondrian 
found “graceful and beautiful” said, “Pete ain't no name. It 
should be Peter.” When I told the girl that Mondrian was a 
famous artist and that his name was spelled “Piet” in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, she was impressed. “No kidding?” 
she said, and allowed the name Piet to stand. Mondrian said 
that he had made enough concessions with his name. He had 
dropped the second “a” in the last name so that the French 
could pronounce it after their fashion. 

Late that afternoon, after some six hours of that railway- 
station atmosphere, we met Charmion von Wiegand for coffee 
at the Jumble Shop. When the waiter brought the check, 
Mondrian insisted on paying the bill. “It was,” he said with 
mock solemnity, “an eventful day.” 

Mondrian had always wanted to come to America. Harry 
Holtzmann told me that when he said goodbye to him in Paris 
in 1935, Piet had remarked wistfully, “If I were younger, I 
would go with you.” If he lacked the youthful energy to come 
at that time, the impending catastrophe of a second European 
war supplied the necessary impetus to leave Paris. and in 1938 
Mondrian went to London. At the very time he went to Eng- 
land, Mondrian was engaged in correspondence with Holtz- 
mann about coming to the United States, but two more years 
were to elapse before he got here. Apparently friends in Eng- 
land persuaded him to remain, and but for the war he might 
well have settled there. As matters turned out, Mondrian was 
in London all through the terrible month of September, 1940, 
the height of the Blitz. He was twice bombed out of his lodg- 
ings during the attack, but he arrived safely, if considerably 
shaken up, in New York the following month. 

Though Mondrian lived in the present, he enjoyed remi- 
niscing about the pleasant events of life. He would talk about 
the first Cubist exhibitions and the arguments about them that 
he and his friends engaged in as they “scooted along in the 
new motor taxis” to and from the cafés and the Grand Palais 
where the exhibitions were held. He refused, however, to dwell 
upon or discuss the disagreeable “accidents” of life. If evil 
could not be avoided, one could at least “refuse to extend it 
through remembrance,” he said. It was only due to a tragic in- 
cident in New York that he mentioned the London bombings. 

Mondrian was visiting at Holtzmann’s apartment on 57th 
Street and First Avenue. I came there late in the afternoon 
and found a small group of people in the room talking ex- 
citedly about an explosion that had taken place an hour or so 
before. Someone living across the street had tried to commit 
suicide by turning on the gas jets in the apartment, and then, 
before being overcome by the fumes, had decided to smoke a 
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Piet Mondrian in his New York studio. 


last cigarette. The result was that the suicidee and a consider- 
able portion of the apartment had been blown out into 57th 
Street with a loud bang. Everyone in the room was excited. 
and some said that it was the loudest explosion they had ever 
heard. Mondrian was standing alone rather unhappily. I know 
that he must have disapproved of the morbid excitement the 
rest of the people were displaying, and when I went over to 
greet him he said, “It wasn’t so loud. The noise in London 
Was worse.” 

Later, when we went to his apartment—just a block away, on 
First Avenue at 56th Street—I asked him to tell me about 
his own experiences. After some prodding, he told me that he 
had been bombed out twice, and that he had feared more for 
his health—he caught a severe chest cold because of exposure 
—than for his life. Once, after a particularly bad night, with 
bombers coming over London in wave after wave, Mondrian 
went to his doctor only to find the ruins of his doctor's house 
roped off by the fire wardens. It turned out that the doctor was 
unharmed, so “that” wasn’t as bad as it might have been. In 
one raid he lost his bed, a bed Ben Nicholson had loaned him, 
and he was much embarrassed at not being able to restore the 
borrowed property. “And Nicholson liked that bed very much.” 
Mondrian said he was lucky that the janitor of his building 
(the twice-bombed one) was a Russian who “knew what suffer- 
ing was” and who made tea in the basement after the raids and 
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generally knew how to conduct himself. “He didn’t get all 
excited and neither did his wife.” He didn’t tell me more and 
apparently felt no need to speak of this period at all. His 
reminiscence of the events was spotty and his telling of it in 
fragments that he didn’t even try to organize into a coherent 
story. 


Pe re in the summer of 1941, Mondrian told me that he was 
to have the first one-man show of his life during the com- 
ing season and that he was afraid he did not have enough fin- 
ished paintings on hand ready to exhibit. When Piet came from 
England, he had brought with him some new canvases, some 
partly finished ones and a fat roll of large and smaller drawings 
that he had never exhibited. The larger drawings were of his 
1912 Cubist period. I suggested to Mondrian that he show these 
drawings together with his paintings—which is what he sub- 
sequently did. Furthermore, I said that I would mount these 
drawings or see to it that they got mounted. 

The first attempt to get this job done was discouraging. I 
sent one of my students up to Mondrian with a package of 
large cardboard pieces that were not strong enough. My stu- 
dent was the romantic type. He wore a red shirt open at the 
throat, had unruly hair and was generally the young-artist type 
Mondrian disliked on sight. When I came to find out what had 
been accomplished, I was not well received. ‘“‘How can you 
send me such a man? How do you expect me to present my 
work on those cardboard sheets? You should know better than 
that! After all, you are a painter as well as myself.” 

I suggested to Piet that we select a more suitable material 
together. We found a stiff, thick type of building board, 
greenish-gray in color, at a molding place on Third Avenue. 
Mondrian was doubly satisfied; the material was suitable, and 
the molding firm and carpentry shop belonged to a man 
named “Hasbrouck,” which Mondrian said was a fine Dutch 
name. We mounted about ten medium- and one large-sized 
drawing. The paper of the drawings was heavy and terribly dry 


Left to right: Burgoyne Diller, Fritz Glarner, Carl Holty, Mondrian 
and Charmion von Wiegand, attending the exhibition “Masters of 
Abstract Art,” at Helena Rubenstein’s in 1943. 












and had to be moistened on the reverse side before it could 
be pasted onto the “Homasote” panels. It was like saddling a 
bronco to control those large sheets of billowing and flopping 
paper, and there were no heavy furniture pieces or other sub- 
stantial objects to use as weights when we got to the pressing- 
down part. The large boards were all of an approximate size, 
but the drawings were not. I asked Mondrian whether I should 
cut down the different boards, but he said, “Leave the extra 
space, it will let the drawings expand better. It’s better to have 
a little more room than too little.” 

The evenings we did this work were unusually warm, and we 
did a good deal of resting and talked about artists and pictures. 
When I asked Mondrian what his estimate of Cézanne was, 
he answered, ‘‘His biggest contribution was the destruction of 
the old picture concept, not much else than that.” 

When I told Mondrian that one of his most ardent admirers 
had placed him historically in the following position: Picasso, 
Juan Gris, Mondrian, he protested vigorously, “Oh, not Juan 
Gris! He is much too cold and intellectual.” 

Speaking of Picasso, whose Guernica was much discussed in 
those years of turbulence, Mondrian said, ‘People fail to real- 
ize how pictorial he is,” and when | said that Picasso worked 
from other impulses than those of pure plastic considerations, 
Mondrian rejected the idea and added, “He tried to do what 
we do, but he didn’t do so well at it.” 

We spoke of older masters, mainly those of the Barbizon 
School. There are many fine examples of their work in Hol- 
land, and Mondrian in his beginnings was influenced by them 
and understood them very well. I mentioned some paint- 
ings by Daubigny, pictures I had seen in the little Mesdag 
Museum in The Hague. Mondrian was enthusiastic. “Do you 
remember the one,” he asked, “with the sheep in the snow and 
the sunlight? What a beautiful picture!” 

We were discussing possible progress in art. “Art is always 
the same, but ideas change and new methods are indicated. 
That’s how we make progress,” Mondrian declared. “Life,” 
he added, “can be good or bad, but one can never do as much 
in life or be as free in it as one can in art.” I told him that he 
was considered an extremely disciplined artist. “I hate disci- 
pline,” he said. “I recognize necessity, but not discipline.” 

When houses are demolished, a fire wall with its different 
patches of wall paper in tiers of rectangles frequently resembles 
a Mondrian composition. Someone in Paris told me that these 
accidents had inspired Mondrian. I asked him whether this was 
so. He told me that he had often been “stimulated” by such 
a sight, but “when you have found your problem, many acci- 
dental things stimulate you,” and, he continued, “if you have 
nothing in you, a spot on a wall is just a spot on a wall.” 

I asked him whether he didn’t think that the ultimate de- 
velopment of his spatial esthetic would eliminate painting 
entirely and leave the whole of form, color and space to the 
development of architecture. “Perhaps, but that will be a long 
time in the future,” he said; “besides, I am a painter as all 
painters were, only I like to work with rectangular planes and 
pure colors.” I suggested nevertheless that the finality of his 
pictorial statement might leave little for future artists to do. 
Mondrian smiled and said, “But I myself am changing all the 
time. I like to finish work begun in an earlier style in the same 
vein, but I am always changing and so can they.” 

Then he said that all great art was great “because of the ab- 
stract reality of its colors and forms, but the organization was 
too often oppressed by stressing the particularities of the form.” 
I asked Mondrian about the value of sentiment, personal feel- 
ings, in art. “They oppress both the artist and the work more 
than their help is worth,” he replied. 

Mondrian gave me one of the large drawings as a present. 
When I asked why he wanted to give it to me he said, “Old 
artists die, and when they die their pictures get valuable. They 
should give some to their younger colleagues so that they can 
get some advantage from them. Why should only the specu- 
lators get rich from a man’s work?” 

Mondrian felt that society and social habits were oppressors of 
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New York City (1942); collection of Harry Holtzman, New York. 


the free artistic spirit. He hated things characteristically bour- 
geois. He refused dinner invitations from those he wouldn't 
see for better reasons than to eat with them. He liked serious 
conversations about important matters with one or perhaps 
two people at a time, but he hated the chance small talk of 
large informal gatherings. When unavoidable social obligations 
were concerned, like becoming a citizen of the country one 
lived in, or speaking the language of that country, he hastened 
to comply and render unto Caesar—and get it over with. 
Mondrian’s distaste for conventions frequently came into 
conflict with his sense of formality. He would, for instance, 
refuse to remove his jacket in company, no matter how warm 
the night. “I was raised in Europe, where one learned to 
suffer,” he would remark when urged to make himself com- 
fortable. He hated self-indulgence, but, a true Hollander, he 


loved to drink coffee all day long. To hide this little weakness 
from himself, he always hid his coffeepot behind a piece of 
cardboard. 

Polite as he was, he could be outspoken on occasion. One 
night he came to a private lecture I was giving in an over- 
decorated apartment (fake antiques) on Sutton Place. The ele 
vator debouched into the apartment, and when the hostess 
greeted him he wrinkled his nose and said, “It smells old in 
here.” He didn’t care much for the lecture (on abstract art) 
either. When it was over, he looked me straight in the eye and 
said, “Of course, under the circumstances, you couldn't be very 
deep.” 

When he was introduced to Madame Litvinov, the wife of 
the Soviet Ambassador, he was offended by the barbaric piece 
of costume jewelry she was wearing as a necklace. He looked 
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her in the face, smiled sardonically, snapped his fingers at the 
large red beads around her neck and said, as in wonder, 
“Madame Litvinov of the Soviet Socialist Republic?” Later 
that evening | asked him about the incident. He said he hated 
“cultural retrogression.” I asked him whether he had not been 
a Socialist once. He said he had, but that now he hated “every- 
thing that ‘levels’.” 
S" AKING of pure art forms, like that of the Byzantine 

mosaics, and comparing them with the still purer esthetic 
ideas of the Neo-Plasticists, I asked Mondrian whether he felt 
the Greek idea of the perfect object, the archetype, was a part 
of his search. “That,” he said, “is what we are against, because 
that is the key to the classic and tragic finality from which we 
must free ourselves.” The remark illustrates an attitude under- 
lving his final works. 

Happily for me, I saw a good deal of Mondrian when he 
went into the last phase of his work. He had begun to break up 
the large surfaces of some of the paintings he had brought from 


















England. He had exhibited one of these, Composition in Red, 
Yellow and Blue (reproduced on page 294 of Michel Seuphor’s 
recent biography of Mondrian), with the American Abstract 
Artists at the Riverside Museum in 1940 or '41, and it was 
much admired as a “last word” in equilibrium by many who 
saw it. To my surprise, I saw that he had broken down the 
large central area of the painting as soon as it was returned 
to him. “It was much too empty,” he said, and as he said it, he 
had a rather horrified look on his face, as though anyone 
should have seen this fault at a glance. 

Mondrian had decided that the “black” planes or intervals 
were too tragic and classical, and he began a series of pictures 
that excluded black entirely. The first of these (also reproduced 
in Seuphor’s book, on page 182, and entitled New York City) 
consists of bands of long, colored planes, and composing it 
caused him considerable trouble, perhaps because it was wan- 
sitional. He complained about the “banality” of the corners 
of the original layout. He had varied the overlapping of the 
colored strips mechanically at first (“because I like to be logi- 


Victory Boogie Woogie (1944); un- 
finished oil, paper and scotch tape on 
canvas; courtesy Miller Company, Mer- 
iden, Conn. 
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cal”), placing red above blue, yellow above red, red above 
yellow in their respective corners. As he used only three colors, 
the fourth corner was embarrassing for a time. After giving 
the matter some thought, Mondrian decided that the logical 
process governing the layout was not binding on him in the 
further development of the picture. He proceeded to adjust 
the sections of the long colored strips (planes) to relate not 
only to each other but to the canvas as a whole, and disregarded 
the earlier disposition and variations. In subsequent paint- 
ings, however, he broke the long planes into considerably 
smaller rectangles of color and established the new rhythms 
that were to characterize his last style. 

Someone, I believe it was Charmion von Wiegand, had pro- 
vided Mondrian with rolls of colored sticker tape that Dennison 
manufactured. The small pieces he had cut would stick to the 
canvas on contact and enabled him to compose his boogie- 
woogie pictures with physical ease. Without some means of 
this kind, it would have been practically impossible for Mon- 
drian to produce these complex color compositions. 

He worked very rapidly, eternally moving one color after 
another, always considering the control of the whole surface. 
It was a pleasure to watch the joy he evidenced while working 
—on the days when he wasn’t limping. On his off days it was 
almost painful to watch him walk back and forth. He had an 
arthritic or rheumatic complaint that bothered him more or 
less, depending on the humidity. To control his condition he 
cooked his own meals (without salt) six days a week. On the 
seventh day he would eat in a restaurant and enjoy the meal. 
Or he would dine out with close friends. 

Watching the pictures change into others as he worked, I 
asked him whether he wasn’t losing good pictures in number 
because of his exigence. He said, “I don’t want pictures. I just 
want to find things out.” 

Using so many colors as he did in the last pictures posed a 
dificult problem for Mondrian. He did not want the colors to 
“harmonize,” but to remain distinct as forces. Too often, little 
blue areas next to yellow ones caused the effect to be green, 
or reds and blues gave the effect of violet or purple. The 
object was to find the proper intervals to prevent this ‘“weak- 
ening” of the color and to preserve its original strength brought 
to life by oppositions. If the paper pieces ever fall off the last 
painting, the Victory Boogie Woogie, the “errors” will be no- 
ticeable. 

This large and imposing composition was undertaken when 





Mondrian at 
work in the late 
spring of 1943. 
Photo by Fritz 
Glarner. 





Mondrian’s health was already failing; he lacked the physical 
energy and time to complete the picture, the most ambitious 
effort of his last years. The last time I saw the picture on the 
easel was the last time I saw Mondrian. We had dinner together 
that night with Stuart Davis at Charmion von Wiegand’s. It 
was a pleasant evening with some stubborn argumentation be- 
tween Davis and Mondrian about Dali and about the role of 
an artist in America. Mondrian thought Dali’s work plastic, 
Davis didn’t. Mondrian said that he himself would have de- 
veloped more easily and rapidly had he been born and raised 
here, and Davis said, “The hell you would have.” 

Mondrian was circumspect in his thinking but could be 
stubborn as a mule in defense of his opinions. Once when we 
were discussing the famous incident of Van Gogh's severed 
ear, he said that he understood Van Gogh very well. The whole 
story, simple in itself, had been sullied with sentimental non- 
sense. ““Why, Van Gogh and Gauguin were having an argu- 
ment about hether physical pain was worse than spiritual 
pain,” he asserted. “Gauguin claimed it was and Van Gogh 
claimed it wasn’t. Van Gogh said physical pain was nothing 
and he cut off his ear to prove it right then and there. I would 
have done just the same. When I was young, I was just as 
driftig [stubborn].” 

It was well into the morning hours when Mondrian and I 
took a taxi to his apartment. When we got to Mondrian’s he 
asked me whether I would come up to see the “picture” he was 
working on, so up we went to look at it. When he turned on 
the light, I saw that the picture had advanced a good deal 
since my last visit. Though it was about four o’clock in the 
morning, Mondrian looked at it as though he wanted to get 
to work right away. Having been separated from it for a few 
hours, he saw “new things.”” That was the last time I saw Piet 
Mondrian. 

The first time I met him was in Paris in the summer of 1931. 
My wife and I were introduced to him by the photographer 
Brassai. As we walked away, Brassai said, “Just think of it. 
The man makes botanical and scientific drawings just to keep 
alive. And for what? To make pictures out of straight lines!” 

Mondrian really felt at home in America. It was a dream of 
his and he found here what he wanted, a modern world to his 
liking. He had enjoyed a proper fame in the last years of his 
life. And now, properly, he is no less than celebrated. As to our 
relationship, as artists and personally, I can only say that I hold 
him in affectionate and reverent memory. 
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BY EDOUARD RODITI 


CO" awareness of the importance of modern German paint- 
ing in the total development of contemporary art since 
1900, and of the specific character of German Expressionism, 
has been obscured by two world wars. After the First World 
War, few critics in Paris and New York cared to remember 
how closely the two main groups of modern German painters, 
Die Briicke in Dresden and the Blaue Reiter in Munich, 
had been associated with the early Fauvists and Cubists of 
Paris. After 1945 there was again an interval before it began 
to be admitted that a number of leading German painters, 
who had neglected to go into exile under the Nazi dictator- 
ship, had once played an important part in the general 
development of contemporary painting. Though painters 
such as Emil Nolde, Ernst Ludwig Kirchner, Karl Schmidt- 
Rottluff and Alexej von Jawlensky had long been represented 
in individual American collections—Walter Arensberg, for 
instance, had bought works by Jawlensky some thirty years 
ago, when he first bought works by Paul Klee too—the work 
of the major German masters of the past fifty years is only 
now beginning to obtain, in America, the critical attention 
that it has long merited.! 

Yet the history of German Expressionism is so closely inter- 
woven with that of French Post- Impressionism and Fauvism 
that it is indeed difficult to understand why so many his- 
torians of modern art have consistently neglected the docu- 
mentary evidence which connects the two movements. In 
1894, the Norwegian Post-Impressionist master Edvard Munch, 
already well known in Paris, submitted a number of paintings 
to the annual show of the conservative Berlin Akademie. They 
1An extensive exhibition of “German Art of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” comprising 112 paintings and sculptures and fifty graphic 
works, will be on view this fall at the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York (October 1-December 1). It is said to be the most com- 
prehensive exhibition of twentieth-century German art ever pre- 
sented in the United States. The show is under the direction of 
Andrew C. Ritchie. [Editor’s Note: The exhibition at the Museum 
will be discussed in a later issue.] 
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were rejected in no uncertain terms and, in the ensuing 
controversy, the Kaiser himself was reported to have uttered 
some truculent remarks concerning modern art which were 
widely quoted. Finally, Munch arranged to show his works 
privately in the German capital, in an exhibition which 
caused some scandal and much foolish comment. ‘That same 
year a young Berlin critic, Julius Meier-Graefe, visited Paris, 
where he attracted the attention of artistic circles as an heir to 
the great tradition of the nineteenth-century dandies; he 
became a close friend of Toulouse-Lautrec and remained for 
several decades his most faithful admirer, propagandist, com- 
mentator and historian. 

Though other members of the German capital’s artistic 
Bohemia had also visited Paris in the heyday of Impressionism, 
none of them seems to have become so immediately aware 
as Meier-Graefe of all the implications of the new artistic 
movement. The painter Max Liebermann, for instance, had 
been in Paris as early as 1873, but had remained, above all, a 
disciple of Courbet and of the Barbizon painters rather than 
of Pissarro, Monet, Sisley and the Impressionists. Originally 
a pupil of the Dutch Realist Jozef Israels, Liebermann as- 
similated the teachings of French Impressionism only toward 
the turn of the century. This initiation seems moreover to 
have occurred in Holland, where Liebermann was a close 
associate of the Dutch Impressionist Isaac Israels, the gifted 
son of his former teacher. After helping to found, in 1893, 
the Berlin Sezession, which amounted to ‘a declaration of war 
on the conservative and officially sponsored Akademie, Lieber- 
mann then became one of the most witty and aggressive 
advocates of the doctrines of Impressionism. Another out- 
standing Berlin painter, Lesser Ury, had also assimilated 
in Paris, between 1880 and 1885, a number of Impressionist 
teachings. On his return to Berlin, Ury remained, however, 
a misanthropic recluse and, though he often sketched, as did 
the Impressionists, in the open air, or directly from life, 
continued generally to work out the final versions of his 
compositions in his studio. His visions of Berlin street scenes 
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or of café interiors, similar in spirit to those of Whistler 
or of a number of Paris Impressionists, thus have a nostalgic 
quality of recollection, almost Proustian, rather than the 
immediate spontaneity of true Impressionism. Ury’s influence 
on his German contemporaries remained, besides, for a long 
while almost negligible, for the peculiar nature of his neurosis 
virtually prevented him both from exhibiting and from 
associating with other painters. Of the Berlin painters of 
that era, only Walter Leistikow seems to have understood and 
adapted immediately the doctrines and techniques of Munch 
and of the Paris Impressionists, perhaps because Leistikow—as 
an admirer of the Berlin Romantic Carl Blechen, an isolated 
genius gifted with many of the qualities of Corot—had in- 
herited an understanding, rare in German painting after 
1850, of the plein-air qualities that had once distinguished 
the work of a number of German Romantics. But Leistikow’s 
art, like that of Munch and like the best Impressionist paint- 
ings of Liebermann too, can scarcely be said to fit neatly 
into the general trend of French Impressionism. These three 
painters, together with the Swiss master Ferdinand Hodler 
and the Belgian Post-Impressionist James Ensor, seem in- 
deed, whether consciously or unconsciously, to have formu- 
lated a style of their own, a kind of Nordic Impressionism 
that lacks the tenderness of Sisley’s and Pissarro’s visions 
of the Ile de France and shares, with the art of Van Gogh, 
a more harsh sense of lighting and of contrasts, a bolder 
use of color and of design. 


at 1894 and 1905, the Berlin art world thus dis- 
covered a kind of Impressionism that was already, in many 
respects, Post-Impressionism. On the one hand, this art had 
inherited the calligraphic qualities of draftsmanship that 
characterize the composition of Munch, of Lautrec and of 
Gauguin. On the other hand, its philosophy of color was 
centered on expressing an individual emotional reaction to 
subject matter rather than on reflecting an immediate visual 
impression or, as in the works of Pissarro, adapting to the 
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language of art certain new scientific theories concerning 
the nature of light. In 1895, the first issue of Julius Meier- 
Graefe’s splendid publication Pan was published in Berlin, 
affirming for the first time the importance of the Prussian 
capital as an artistic center for the whole German-speaking 
world. Though Meier-Graefe and his friends had originally 
set out to reveal to German art lovers and patrons the new 
trends of French art, especially as represented in the work 
of Lautrec, and though they also proposed to encourage a 
similar emancipation among German artists, they soon found 
themselves involved in encouraging other creative German 
trends too. 

These included, at the time, a kind of post-Romantic 
Symbolism that is best represented in the allegorical paint- 
ings of Arnold Boeklin, Max Klinger and some of the less 
academic compositions of Franz von Stuck, as well as a 
classicist_ post-Romanticism of which Hans von Marées and 
Ludwig von Hoffmann remain the leading representatives. 
Without having assimilated any immediately Impressionist 
techniques, the German Symbolists had much in common, in 
their choice of subject matter, with French painters such as 
Gustave Moreau and Odilon Redon. Hans von Marées, on the 
other hand, aimed at an architectural style of composition 
which, in richer colors and textures, is analogous to that 
of Puvis de Chavannes, the French master who, surprisingly 
enough, is now known to have influenced Lautrec profoundly. 
But the moody and meditative quality of the scenes depicted 
by Marées and Hoffmann, in spite of their classicist rigor 
of composition that harks back to the theories of Poussin, 
also suggests a dream world of the 
of Redon. 

In Munich, Darmstadt, Hamburg, Dresden and Vienna, 
these various trends of German art suddenly seemed to 
merge, after the publication of the first issue of Pan, in a 
tremendous outburst of creative activity. The art colonies in 
Dachau, near Munich, and in Worpswede, near Bremen, 
became important centers of experimental painting almost 
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overnight. Adolf Hélzel and Dill in Dachau, Paula Moder- 
sohn-Becker and Heinrich Vogeler in Worpswede, were ac- 
claimed as leaders by a whole generation of younger artists, 
such as Emil Nolde in Northern Germany and Kandinsky 
and Jawlensky in Munich. The influence of H6lzel on the 
early work of the painters who were later destined to be- 
come world-famous as the originators of the Blaue Reiter 
movement indeed still deserves to be studied more closely, 
and we know that Jawlensky and Kandinsky were at one 
time in close contact with Nolde and thus absorbed, though 
perhaps indirectly, some influences of the Worpswede 
painters too. In addition, many younger painters of Munich, 
such as Kandinsky, Klee and Alfred Kubin, were enthusi- 
astic pupils, around 1900, of Franz von Stuck. Slowly, a new 
style was imposing itself in German painting and sculpture 
as well as in the applied arts, especially in caricature, in 
book illustration, in the designing of furniture and textiles. 
Around 1900 this style became generally known as “Jugend- 
stil,” because it had been popularized mainly by the Munich 
satirical periodical Die Jugend. 


ence much of this German Jugendstil remained in the 
general tradition of English Pre-Raphaelitism and of the 
“New Hellenism” of Oscar Wilde and the English Decadents, 
the movement as a whole was never exclusively faithful to 
the styles launched by the London periodical The Studio 
and by the black-and-white art of Aubrey Beardsley. In 
architecture, the Art Nouveau or Jugendstil of the Belgian 
Henry van de Velde gradually developed, in Germany, into 
the functionalism of the Viennese master Adolf Loos, later 
into that of Walter Gropius and of the Bauhaus School 
which, in Weimar, found itself working in one of the centers 
where Van de Velde had been most active and had left some 
of the finest examples of his style. In the illustrating of 
books and in the applied arts, Jugendstil remained closer to 
the styles of English Pre-Raphaelitism and of Beardsley. 
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In sculpture, the Jugendstil artists Hermann Obrist and 
August Endell appear to have probably been the first, in 
all of Europe, to have formulated conscious doctrines of 
abstract or non-figurative art; their influence on some of the 
early work of the abstract painter-sculptor Otto Freundlich 
is sometimes striking, and no historian has yet concerned 
himself with identifying the elements, in the style of the 
Expressionist painter Ernst Ludwig Kirchner, which should 
be attributed to his brief period of study, in 1903, as a 
pupil of Obrist in Munich. The work of Ernst Barlach, on 
the other hand, continued throughout this sculptor’s life 
to reflect certain archaistic Neo-Gothic trends that had also 
been absorbed by Jugendstil. 

In painting, the influence of Jugendstil or Art Nouveau 
on the main trends of German art of the past fifty years is 
more complex, more scattered, more problematic, perhaps 
more all-pervading. Many of the early works of Kandinsky, 
Klee, Feininger, Jawlensky and Kubin, among the masters 
and founders of the Blaue Reiter School, are typical of 
Jugendstil; some of the early work of Picasso is likewise 
typical of the Art Nouveau of Paris as it was represented in the 
work of Steinlen, and Picasso’s early prints are often reminis 
cent, in their choice of such themes as Salome, of the work ot 
Gustave Moreau and of Aubrey Beardsley. One should nevei 
forget, in this respect, that both Matisse and Rouault had 
similarly been pupils of Moreau. It can indeed be said now, 
without at all distorting the facts of art history, that the 
more important trends of contemporary art, between 1900 
and 1915, such as Fauvism and Cubism in France and the 
Expressionism of Die Briicke and of the Blaue Reiter in 
Germany, derived more elements from Art Nouveau and 
Jugendstil than from the styles of the French Impressionist 
masters. Whereas Pissarro, Manet and Sisley had been the 
sources of inspiration of an earlier generation of innovators, 
Gauguin, Van Gogh, Seurat and Lautrec were now recog- 
nized as masters, and Bonnard, Vuillard, Maillol, Maurice 
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Demis and the painters of Pont-Aven and of the Nabi School 
were more widely acclaimed in Germany than in France. 
The director of the Hamburg Museum, Alfred Lichtwark. 
thus invited Bonnard and Vuillard to his city in 1913, and 
commissioned them to paint a number of works for its 
museum. Nor did he approach them as younger innovators, 
but as established masters—which is all the more significant 
since Lichtwark had been one of the original founders and 
editors, in 1895, of Pan. 


MONG the early works of the leaders of the Dresden 
XX Expressionist group Die Briicke, this transition from 
jugendstil to a style analogous to French Fauvism has not yet 
been properly studied, though it is known that the painters 
Kirchner and Pechstein had been pupils of the Jugendstil 
masters in the Dresden Akademie, that Kirchner had also 
studied in Munich under Obrist, that Nolde had been a 
pupil of Hélzel in Dachau and had also absorbed elements 
of the style of Munch and of the painters of Worpswede, 
and especially that Pechstein and Schmidt-Rottluff had both 
been profoundly influenced by Gauguin as well as by their 
own discovery, in German museums, of the primitive art of 
the Pacific Islands, at a time when Picasso was discovering 
the primitive art of Africa in Paris. 

Several important studies of this period are now in prepa- 
ration in both Europe and America. In Germany, an excellent 
book by Lothar-Giinther Buchheim, Die Kiinstlergemeinschaft 
Die Briicke (published by Buchheim Verlag), brings us an 
exhaustive collection of reproductions of works by Erich Heckel, 
Ernst Ludwig Kirchner, Otto Miiller, Emil Nolde, Max Pech- 
stein and Karl Schmidt-Rottluff, all selected from among their 
productions of the heyday of the Dresden group’s activities; it 
is only regrettable that, among the many rare documents that 
he has brought together, Buchheim has not seen fit to include 
more samples of the work produced by these masters before 
they actually worked together as a group and after they had 
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later dispersed to follow separate paths as recognized individ- 
ual talents. In thus stressing the unity of the work of the 
group, Buchheim neglects to integrate its style as fully as he 
might in the continued development of contemporary painting, 
from Impressionism and Jugendstil to the other styles that 
were contemporary with that of Die Briicke or that followed 
it or developed out of it. Some of his illustrations, like Cuno 
Amiet’s Apfelernte, indeed suggest curious affinities with the 
work of other schools, in this particular case with the early 
painting of the sculptor Maillol and with some of the pastoral 
scenes of Maurice Denis and of Sérusier. Some of the land- 
scapes of Heckel and Kirchner are likewise very similar, in 
mood, composition, coloring and technique, to a number of 
works produced, between 1900 and 1915, by such Paris Fauvists 
as Friesz and Vlaminck. 

The art of Otto Miiller, in this connection, deserves par- 
ticular attention as a genuine and original style of German 
neo-primitivism analogous to that of Gauguin in France. The 
son of a gypsy girl who had been adopted as their daughter by 
relatives of the writer Gerhardt Hauptmann, Miiller had been 
a somewhat derivative post-Romantic painter, vaguely Pre- 
Raphaelitic too, until he plunged into a life of Bohemianism 
that was more radical than that of other artists of his genera- 
tion, since it entailed his actually returning to the nomadic 
life of his gypsy forebears. His drawings, paintings, lithographs 
and woodcuts of gypsy life, his nude girls bathing in solitary 
woodland pools, his forest landscapes, his interiors of houses 
of prostitution, his weirdly exotic nudes—all brought to Ger- 
man art something of the morbid sensuality of Modigliani and 
of the exoticism of Gauguin’s South Sea compositions, though 
in terms of a native East German folklore that is no longer 
treated with the sentimentalism of the scenes of gypsy life 
once painted by Ludwig Richter and other German Romantics. 

The work of Max Pechstein, among the painters of Die 
Briicke, is in some respects the most problematic. Too sophis- 
ticated and sometimes too learned to integrate instinctively 
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the many styles that he had mastered, Pechstein often seems 
derivative, yet achieves just as often astonishing successes, as in 
his 1910 oil Vor dem Gewitter, a landscape that bears com- 
parison with some of the best early landscapes of Jawlensky 
or of Vlaminck. His 1908 and 1909 portraits of women, such 
as the Mddchen in Rot unterm Sonnenschirm and the Junges 
Madchen, also communicate a dramatic intensity, in their use 
of boldly conflicting colors, that places him in the same class 
as Matisse and Van Dongen, though Pechstein has a wry qual- 
ity of Germanic realism that is lacking in the more lyrical 
style of Matisse but which Van Dongen, a Dutchman, also 
shares. In some of Pechstein’s drawings, this realism sometimes 
brings him to the frontiers of caricature, as in his Jazz Singer, 
which is as much in the direct tradition of Lautrec as some of 
the best work of Van Dongen or of Pascin. In the work that he 
brought back from his trip to Palau in the South Seas, and in 
much of his later Italian landscapes and scenes of fishing har- 
bors, Pechstein remains, however, a merely brilliant exponent 
of styles that many other artists, among his contemporaries, 
also adopted at various times. 

Heckel and Schmidt-Rottluff both produced first-rate work 
in the heyday of Die Briicke and in the years that immediately 
followed. These two painters then seem however to have re- 
gressed and become at times surprisingly unoriginal and deriva- 
tive. Heckel was at his best, as a painter, between 1905 and 
1910, when he could vie with the most powerful of the Paris 
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Fauvists as a sheer colorist and as a bold innovator in a style 
of composition that relies on receding planes rather than on 
perspective. His 1910 oil portrait of Pechstein asleep in a gar- 
den chair is truly brilliant. Heckel’s black-and-white work of 
this period also includes many classical examples of the almost 
caricatural stylizations which remain typical of the esthetics 
of Die Briicke. 

Schmidt-Rottluff’s early contributions to the style of Die 
Briicke were also both powerful and original. More static than 
the early landscapes of Franz Marc, who was associated with the 
Blaue Reiter, Schmidt-Rottluff’s works of this period yet have 
a quality of brilliant color that distinguishes much of the best 
German painting of this period from the work of many Paris 
artists who, unlike Vlaminck, had definitely abandoned plein- 
air painting. In his nudes of this period, Schmidt-Rottluff 
reveals how much he owed to Gauguin, though his own neo- 
primitivism is less nostalgic, more violent in its distortions of 
line and form. Later, around 1915, Schmidt-Rottluff adopted 
a style of Expressionism that owes much, especially in_ its 
treatment of the human face, to African sculpture; he was 
followed in this respect, by several other leading German 
painters, including Carl Hofer and Lasar Segall, now the 
recognized “grand old man” of Brazilian painting. Since the 
end of the First World War, Schmidt-Rottluff has lost much of 
his violence, of his will to stylize and to distort; as a brilliant 
watercolorist, he has developed, on the other hand, an extrerrely 
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free technique of design and of wash-painting that often sug- 
gests analogies with the work of much younger Tachists of 
recent years. 


mit Notpe and Ernst Ludwig Kirchner remain the two 
E great figures of Die Briicke, although Nolde was associ- 
ated with the movement but briefly and Kirchner, on his 
return from service in the German army in the First World 
War, was forced to spend most of his time in sanatoriums in 
desperate attempts to cure his tuberculosis. Kirchner thus 
suffered, as an artist, both from his isolation and from a lack 
of intensity or of conviction that are frequent psychological 
corollaries of this disease. 

Emil Nolde’s Expressionism often has a visionary quality 
that reveals his close spiritual affinity with James Ensor and 
Odilon Redon. His Feriengdste remains in the tradition of 
French déjeuners sur l’herbe as Courbet, Manet and even the 
early Picasso painted them, but it also has a caricatural or 
derisive quality, in its treatment of the figures, that becomes 
altogether evident in Nolde’s more visionary compositions, 
where the figures are presented almost as if they were puppets 
that had suddenly been granted a kind of malevolent life of 
their own. As a colorist, Nolde has achieved harmonies and 
contrasts which seem almost unique, especially in his water- 
colors. A truly great watercolorist, he had learned much from 
the art of the Far East as well as from Ensor and Odilon 
Redon, and has been, in turn, the master of many younger 
German abstract masters, including Hartung and Ernst Nay. 
Nolde thus represents today an almost unique link between 
Art Nouveau and Jugendstil, in that his color harmonies are 
of the same order as those of the great glassmakers of that 
style, such as Tiffany and Gallé, whereas his techniques of 
painting reveal a freedom that was rare in figurative art but has 
become a commonplace among much younger Abstract Expres- 
sionists. 

Kirchner’s art, on the other hand, has none of the visionary 
quality of Nolde’s fantasies. A true Fauvist in the Paris sense, 
Kirchner remained, except in a few landscapes interspersed 
like vacations in his production, an almost exclusively urban 
painter. His street scenes of Berlin’s new western shopping 
centers in Wilmersdorf, his scenes of night clubs, of circus 
and variety acts, are in the great tradition of Lautrec, and his 
nudes often suggest an urban underworld like the one that 
Pascin frequented and that Max Weber, in some works of 
before 1914, also enjoyed depicting. On his return from the 
First World War, Kirchner was often haunted by an unfor- 
tunate desire to emulate Picasso, and thus lost, in some of his 
later work, much of the mordant and individual Expression- 
ist style that he had developed, in the tradition of Lautrec 
and of Lesser Ury as far as the subject matter is concerned, 
but with an element of morbid sarcasm that Kirchner shared 
with the Berlin Expressionist poets of the “Twilight of Man,” 
Georg Heym, Alfred Lichtenstein, Jacob van Hoddis and (in 
their earlier works) Gottfried Benn and Bertholt Brecht. 


Ir CONTEMPORARY art criticism, an oddly anti-humanistic 
chauvinism of the School of Paris has, in recent years, 
inspired a number of French, English and American writers 
to deny the greatness of those modern German masters who 
do not yet enjoy the international reputations of Kandinsky 
and Klee. Yet contemporary German art springs from the 
same sources as the art of Paris: there exist, for instance, early 
works of Carl Hofer that are as strictly pointilliste as those 
of Cross and Signac, and that would have deserved to be 
shown, a few years ago, in the Venice Biennale retrospective 
exhibition of the pointilliste school. In the case of the major 
painters of Die Briicke, this kind of critical chauvinism and 
disregard of historical facts is particularly inept. Die Briicke 
was not an isolated group: its epoch-making Dresden exhibi- 
tions coincided chronologically with those of the Fauvists in 
Paris and included works of such Paris innovators as Van 
Dongen, just as the early Blaue Reiter exhibitions in Munich, 





a few years later, counted Delaunay and other Paris Cubists 
among their foreign guests. Before 1914, modern art knew no 
national frontiers at all: Jawlensky had exhibited in the same 
1905 Paris Salon as the Fauvists, the Italian Futurists had 
as many friends and supporters in Paris, Berlin and Saint 
Petersburg as in Milan, the experimental painters of Tsarist 
Russia were in close contact with those of Montmartre, and 
the Swedish Fauvist Isaac Griinewald was both a friend of the 
Paris Fauvists and a disciple of the Dresden Expressionists, 
while the Berlin Expressionist Jacob Steinhardt, co-founder 
in 1912, with Ludwig Meidner, of the Pathetiker group, had 
been a pupil, in Paris, both of Steinlen and of Matisse. This 
summer, the Stedelijk Museum has grouped, in Amsterdam, 
an eloquent selection of works of art produced throughout 
Europe in 1907: like the great wines of a comet year, they 
have something in common that transcends all national 
boundaries. 


In his book on Die Briicke, Buchheim contributes useful 
spadework toward re-establishing this basic unity of the mod- 
ern art movement before 1914. Unfortunately, he provides no 
reproductions of works by non-German artists which might 
prove this point in visual terms, by allowing comparisons; 
nor is he sufficiently acquainted with all the intricacies of the 
development of modern art beyond the frontiers of Germany 
and of France, in the America of the Armory Show, for in- 
stance. He points out, quite properly, that the painters of 
Die Briicke, though more important both as a group and 
perhaps as individual talents than any other European move- 
ment of 1905 except the Paris Fauvists, were yet no isolated 
phenomenon in the world of German art. In addition to the 
masters of the small colonies in Dachau and Worpswede, 
Buchheim lists other outstanding pioneers of Expressionism: 
Christian Rohlfs in Westphalia, the Viennese Sezession paint- 
ers from Klimt to Gerstl, Schiele and Kokoschka, Lovis Corinth 
who, in Berlin, gradually shifted from Post-Impressionism to 
Expressionism, Carl Hofer in Berlin, the sculptors Lehmbruck 
and Barlach, the Murnau landscapes of Kandinsky and Jaw- 
lensky, Herwarth Walden’s Die Sturm group in Berlin after 
1912... It is regrettable that Buchheim has neglected, in this 
connection, the Berlin Pathetiker Meidner and Steinhardt, 
whose black-and-white work in particular offers such striking 
analogies with both that of Die Briicke and that of Kokoschka. 

Black-and white work, especially woodcuts, indeed consti- 
tute one of the more valuable contributions of the German 
Expressionists, especially as the Paris Fauvists tended to neglect 
this whole field. But the time is now ripe, it seems, to stress 
the great contributions of the Briicke painters as masters of 
color and composition too. There is an inventiveness, in 
Kirchner, that is lacking in much of the work of Matisse; 
though the latter’s design may be more lyrical, less tortured 
or sarcastic, his color schemes more serene, he yet allowed 
himself, like many of the successful Paris painters, too much 
repetition. In the work of Nolde too, especially in his religious 
subjects, one can find more vigor, more diversity, more spon- 
taneity, even more humor, than in many similar subjects as 
treated by Rouault. If only as a colorist, Nolde is more inven 
tive and varied than Rouault, besides offering a greater range 
of textures. 

After refusing, between the two wars, to grant Klee and 
Kandinsky the recognition that they deserved, many Paris 
critics now acclaim as major innovators a number of belated 
Parisian disciples of the nonfigurative art that developed out 
of the experiments of the Munich Blaue Reiter. In America 
this critical snobbery has never obtained to the same degree, 
if only because American artists like Marsden Hartley and 
Lyonel Feininger were directly involved with the German 
artistic milieu at decisive moments in their careers, and thus 
opened a window for the American art public on the serious- 
ness and range of the modern movement in Germany. Only 
now, however, with major exhibitions and critical publica- 
tions announced on every side, will the full implications of 
this phenomenon be fully grasped. 
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A new publication by the 
American Abstract Artists 


underscores the decline 


of a once-important group. 


BY SIDNEY GEIST 


N its twenty-first year of existence the American Abstract 
Artists has edited a volume entitled The World of Abstract 
Art,* the fourth volume to issue from this group. It is one of 
the ironies of history that the present volume should be the 
most sumptuous of the series at the same time that the im- 
portance of the group and the quality of its exhibitions are at 
their lowest. Its affluence and influence being in inverse ratio, 
the AAA is forced to resort to charting the spread of abstrac- 
tion, sparring briefly with the enemy (no longer the critics or 
the museums), bowing before the mighty, and reminiscing: in 
other words, to dealing with the peripheral rather than the 
internal problems of abstract art. 

The volume is handsomely designed by Graham Johnson, 
with striking cover and jacket designs by Nell Blaine and 
Henry Botkin. It includes 57 color plates and 162 halftone 
illustrations; the page of contents lists fifteen articles and inter- 
views by writers from seven countries, biographical notes and 
an index. So far so good. But the sumptuousness of the volume 
is only one of appearance; the text itself is meager fare. 

Clues to the difficulty may be found in the brief foreword. 
“The previous publications,” it states, “comprised studies of 
esthetic problems written by members of the group. For the 
present edition, by contrast, artists from different parts of the 
world were invited to write on aspects of the movement in their 
respective countries.” As a result we have a volume which ful- 
fills the intentions of its editors, but which is boring in the 
extreme because it fulfills those intentions at the most primi- 
tive level, by presenting the facts in the case, history old and 
new, and lists of names. All this would seem to be material for 
an occasional publication rather than for an expensive and ap- 
parently serious book. Page after page is barren of ideas; when 
one does turn up it is almost by inadvertence. 

Are there no new “esthetic problems” since the last AAA pub- 
lication? That was in 1946, and the slender volume included. 
among other articles, “A New Realism” by Mondrian, “Space 





*The World of Abstract Art, edited by the American Abstract 
Artists. George Wittenborn, Inc. $8.50. 
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Time Problems in Art” by Moholy-Nagy, “Note on Color” 
by Knaths and “Modern Architecture and Color” by Léger. 
George L. K. Morris had an article entitled ‘Aspects of Pic- 
ture-Making”’; in the new volume he has a nostalgic chronicle 
of the AAA from 1936 to 1956. The truth is that several new 
esthetic and related problems (list available on request) have 
arisen in the realm of abstraction in the last ten years, and the 
failure of the AAA to deal with them is precisely the measure 
of its present ineffectuality. 

To quote again from the foreword, “It may be noted too that 
emphasis has been placed on recent developments, as countless 
previous studies have appropriately featured the noted pio- 
neers.”” When we note further that the two artists presented in 
separate articles—interviews in this case—are Gabo and Arp, 
both already abundantly documented, and that “recent de- 
velopments” are presented in lists of names, a sentence here 
and there, and a single reproduction (except in the case of 
AAA members and Mondrian), we can only ask, Is there no 
native American who is a “noted pioneer’? Is no member of 
the AAA a pioneer? Are there no un-noted pioneers? Is no one 
not a pioneer not worth devoting an article to? Is there any 
intellectual daring in devoting articles to the already famous 
Europeans? Is it ““democracy” to single out no one from among 
ourselves? Or is it concern with a false “fairness”? Why not 
articles on Calder, Smith, Glarner, Gorky, Lassaw, De Koon- 
ing, Kline, Nevelson, Greene, Cavallon, Davis, TTtomlin—you 
name them? We are faced here with a failure of nerve, of 
verve, of generosity and objectivity. 


ICHEL SEUPHOR opens the volume with an imaginary dia- 

logue between A and B (read Seuphor and you, gentle 
reader) in which the pioneers of abstract art, Mondrian, Kan- 
dinsky and Malevitch, are pictured as liberating art from 
“apples, nudes, and mandolins” (read Cézanne, Matisse and 
Picasso), as introverting art, and as converting the materialism 
of the nineteenth century into the spirituality of the twen 
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tieth. This is partisan polemics. It overlooks the facts of 
Cubism’s relation to Neo-Plasticism, the influence of the Fauves 
on the early Kandinsky, and the influence of Cézanne on almost 
everyone. 

The rest of Seuphor’s article is a plea for tolerance for the 
many abstractionists who follow in the wake of the pioneers: 
it is not necessary to break new ground; one may break new 
ground “within himself,” one may dig “in depth, in height.” 
And it is this note which sounds again in the following two 
articles, by Victor Pasmore of England and Edgar Pillet of 
France. Pasmore: “In so far as the abstract manifestation, 
since the war, is concerned, the role of the artist has been one 
of further research, development, consolidation, and widening 
of activity rather than innovation.” Pillet: ‘It is my conviction 
that we have now passed beyond the epoch of spectacular dis- 
coveries and that our own period is one of deepening and 
lengthening.” These three writers are artists, and, in the light 
of their work, their descriptions of the present and recent past 
can only appear as rationalizations of their own careers. 

But if in their apologiae Seuphor is witty and Pasmore is 
brilliant and cogent, Pillet is lacking in both rhyme and rea- 
son: “Van Gogh . . . minimized the subject [!], painting. . . 
a pair of worn-out shoes.” Or again: “This sustained effort 
toward the constant renewal and invention of shapes, which 
was their [the first abstract painters’] main concern, has. . . 
forbidden them to deepen and lengthen their discoveries with 
a maximum of intensity and eloquence.” And so we arrive at 
the real point: “being able to breathe an abstract atmosphere 
which is at least breathable, we modern painters are now in a 
position to exploit with a maximum intensity all ‘offered’ pos- 
sibilities.” It is truly discouraging to see contemporary abstract 
art, especially of the “clear-form” type of which Pillet is an 
exponent, defended with such a mixture of the craven and the 
brazen. Exploitation in the arts is indeed the easy thing that 
Pillet makes it out to be, for it is nothing but a gathering of 
chaff from the harvest of the masters. Mondrian and Kan- 
dinsky left large bodies of work which are neither fragmentary 
nor lacking in continuity. They, like most ‘‘ground-breakers,” 
were not content with merely churning up the landscape: they 
tilled their soil deeply and tilled it all. Their traditions, unless 
they can be transformed, dialectically opposed, or shunned, can 
only be decorated. 

Erich Buchholz contributes a historical piece on the abstract 
movement in Germany from 1920 to the present (with a touch- 
ing paragraph on Kirchner, the Expressionist); Hans Richter 
writes on the beginnings of the same movement. Piero Dorazio 
reviews the recent Italian scene, and tells us that the younger 
artists “have mostly turned their backs on the avant-garde 
trends currently in vogue” and “are seriously concentrating on 
the rediscovery of the expressive qualities of painting through 
disciplined research into individual capacities, and a re-exami- 
nation of the earlier masters.” But he cannot forego striking 
the note which echoes through this volume: “what is really 
awaited is a new synthesis of the basic trends of modern art.” 

It is significant that while four European writers speak of 
lengthening, deepening, consolidating and synthesizing, no 
American does. This is due in part to a lack of objectivity, for 
our abstraction is not always free from “exploitation”; but 
for the most part it is due to the fact that we have found ways 
to move beyond the frontiers established by Mondrian and 
Kandinsky, and where we have not found such ways, we always 
hope and expect to. It is this hope and expectation, this lack 
of worldliness and deep perspective, which give American art 
its particular vitality vis-a-vis European art. 

Oriental influences and Japan’s recent contribution are dis- 
cussed by Charmion von Wiegand and the late Sabro Hase- 
gawa; and Gyula Kosice writes on trends in Latin America with 
special attention to Madi. Ilya Bolotowsky and Ibram Lassaw 
interview Naum Gabo on the origins of Russian Construc- 
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tivism, turning up much old and little new information on the 
“realistic” manifesto of 1920. Lassaw asks a question which, at 
this point, is curiously simple unless it is simply curious: “Are 
you conscious of sculpture as a three-dimensional experience o1 
do you prefer to think of it as a succession of two-dimensional 
images?” This reviewer would have welcomed a discussion of 
the pervasive symmetry of Gabo’s sculpture, or of its archi- 
tectural look. 

American abstraction is treated geographically, Will Barnet 
handling the New York area, Kyle Morris the Midwest, and 
Grace L. McCann Morley the Pacific Coast. The last is a 
straightforward account. Morris’ contribution is more am- 
bitious, more “hep” and moré successful in conveying the alert 
mood of his terrain; his key word is “discovery.” But it is the 
first of these articles that is really serious, for it intends to lay 
bare and slay the real dragon—that whole body of high-riding 
Abstract Expressionists who are not members of the AAA. It 
turns out instead to be a compound of ill-concealed rancor 
and esthetical probings that are fraught with insignificance. 
In a typically felicitous passage we are introduced to someone 
designated as “the inspired independent painter” whose “vision 
it is to find concrete shapes that express and communicate his 
feelings and to state them in fresh vital painting terms.” To 
which even the hackneyed, unionized artist must say hurrah. 


APPILY the volume concludes on an interview with Jean 

Arp, whose qualities of wit and poetry are as constant in 
his language as in his sculpture. We would do well to ponder 
a sally of his: ““The school of today’s young painters . . . is 
what I would call a materialistic miracle. . . . Everything that 
is realized by an art of this kind may be beautiful—just as all 
matter is beautiful. It is an international folklore . . .” 

This writer cannot avoid examining a technical aspect of 
the book—its editing. The title page says, “Edited by The 
American Abstract Artists”; listed below the foreword is a pub- 
lications committee of twelve with G. L. K. Morris as chair- 
man. No book like this can be edited by group or committee; 
in the end one person does the job, and it is not difficult to 
guess who did it here. In view of his real literary abilities, the 
editorial sins of omission and commission, by their number and 
variety, are the more shocking. Reproductions are distributed 
in an order that passeth all understanding. Many artists whose 
work is reproduced are not referred to in the text, at the same 
time that artists mentioned more than once in the text are not 
reproduced. There is a list of “Biographical Notes,” but it is 
in vain that one examines this list to find its rationale. Here, 
as with the reproductions, we are in the realm of the arbitrary. 
The worst offenses, however, appear in the text, where two 
writers, at least, come off very badly. The absence of a firm 
editorial hand inflicts a cruelty on them, confusion on the 
readers, and a disgrace on book-publishing. The volume 
abounds in errors of spelling and grammar, faults of style and 
taste, and passages of innocent unintelligibility. It contains 
such neologisms as “vertiguous” and “affrontal.” At one point 
Kandinsky’s work is compared to “a majestic stream flowing to 
its source.” And through a lack of familiarity with literary 
usage, Arshile Gorky is made to appear as a former member of 
the AAA, which he was not. 

This is a sad point to arrive at when one remembers the 
heroic days of the AAA's first exhibitions, its picketing of the 
Museum of Modern Art, its attack on the New York art critics. 
and its early symposia. In the battle for abstraction the part 
of the AAA was noble. But the battle has long since been won, 
and it is very difficult to see what the AAA’s function is, or, 
indeed, to distinguish the outlines of its character. The “nine 
original members” have much to be proud of, but not lately. 
and not The World of Abstract Art. Why do they stay with the 
ship? Is it that they have no place else to go? They have. They 
can jump into the water where the rest of us are. 
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OF 


STUART DAVIS 


BY JOHN LUCAS 


AN is an analogy-drawing animal; that is his good fortune. 
His danger is of treating analogies as identities,” cau- 
tioned W. H. Auden in his first address at Oxford last year. 
“The more one loves another art, the less likely it is that one 
will wish to trespass upon its domain.” His friend Stephen 
Spender apparently agrees, for reviewing a recent book on 
Gertrude Stein in The New York Times he asked rhetorically: 
“Is it possible that her conception of herself was based on a 
false analogy between her own work and music, painting and 
science?” He echoed Lessing again in concluding: “It might 
even justify Gertrude Stein’s experiments, should they teach 
us to give up talking about one art as though it were another.” 

Yet in our time this tendency to correlate the arts has proved 
both pervasive and productive. An artist like Klee detected 
Bach in Delaunay, and a critic like Grohmann saw Schoenberg 
in Klee. Moreover, whereas Kandinsky was content to treat 
art in terms of music, Schoenberg actually tried his hand at 
painting, and Klee on occasion turned musician or poet. Their 
associate Feininger, an American raised in the Bauhaus, quite 
naturally incorporated musical characteristics into his work. 
Stuart Davis has done the same, with this difference: the music 
with which he has consorted is not that of Bach or Schoenberg, 
but of Armstrong and Calloway, Waller and Hines. 

With the mounting at the Walker Art Center in Minne- 
apolis of his most important show* since the 1945 retrospective 
at the Museum of Modern Art in New York, Stuart Davis has 
again been confirmed as a painter who engages the liveliest 
interest of his contemporaries. This interest bears on, among 
other things, the connection between Davis and jazz. The 
painter himself when speaking of his art has frequently di 
rected attention to this relationship, most recently perhaps in 


* After its initial showing at Minneapolis in May, the exhibition 
went to the Des Moines Art Center and then to the San Francisco 
Museum of Art. It is now featured at the Whitney Museum of 


American Art in New York (September 25-November 17). 
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Colonial Cubism (1954); collection of the Walker Art Center, Minneapolis 


an unpublished interview with Sidney Simon in the course of 
which he maintained: 


Jazz has been a continuous source of inspiration in my work 
from the very beginning for the simple reason that I regard 
it as the one American art which seemed to me to have the same 
quality of art that I found in the best modern European painting. 


He has also brought notice to it by giving his canvases such 
titles as Swing Landscape and placing within them such tags 
as “Dig This Fine Art Jive.” The question is whether such 
assertions and maneuvers remain mere whimsy or assume 
validity and significance when considered in conjunction with 
the works. 


— would seem to be three potential links between paint- 
ing and music. The most obvious for an artist to exploit 
is that of the subject itself. Dubuffet, for instance, has an oil 
entitled Jazz in which the only visible justification is the fact 
that it purports to depict a jazz pianist, guitarist, cornetist, 
drummer, clarinetist, saxophonist and bassist all standing stiffly 
in a row. Not even Claude Luther ever looked or sounded 
like this, but it nonetheless makes good material for a typical 
Dubuffet. A second possibility involves a painter’s examining 
jazz techniques in the hope of implementing or augmenting 
his own. How this can be done is demonstrated by the late 
collage series which Matisse called Jazz, wherein not the theme 
but the treatment reflects an effort to absorb and express the 
music’s meaning. What constitutes the most exacting of all, 
however, is an artist’s attempt to catch the very spirit without 


resorting to jazz as a subject and without employing techniques 
deriving by analogy from jazz. Toward this end Léger, whom 
Davis considers the backbone of modern art, made a start in 
his lithograph Jazz. It remained for Davis, though, to capture 
its spirit with no recourse to jazz for a theme. 

To oversimplify the process by which he reached this achieve- 
ment, to impose order on a development which may have 
known none, it can be said that Davis began by taking jazz as 
a subject, sought next to appropriate its devices, and came 
last to approximate its spirit. Often, of course, he was doing 
more than one at once. For a long time, on the other hand, he 
was not aware of what was taking place. When he learned from 
Rudi Blesh that I was interested in this issue, Davis remarked: 


Fell your friend that I have always liked hot music. There’s 
something wrong with any American who doesn’t. But I never 
realized that it was influencing my work until one day I put on 
a favorite record and listened to it while I was looking at a 
painting I had just finished. Then I got a funny feeling. If I 
looked, or if I listened, there was no shifting of attention. It 
seemed to amount to the same thing—like twins, a kinship. 
After that, for a long tme, I played records while I painted. 


It is certain that Davis adopted the practice of painting to 
jazz well after he had abandoned jazz subjects. As he later 
explained to Sidney Simon, it was much like painting while 
watching a television bout. Though he might be much affected 
by the fight, he would scarcely imitate the action that was 
going on. In other words, though at least twice he has called 
them the same thing, Davis never truly confuses music with 
painting. He does not make the mistake Auden warns against, 
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Café, Place de Vosges (1929); collection Mrs. Edith Halpert, 
New York. 


of converting analogies into identities; and rarely does he 
violate Spender’s proscription, to speak of his art as though 
it were another. 


_ has always and avowedly been a spokesman for 
Modernity and America—sometimes synonymous, some- 
times not. His dominant desire to celebrate the former by rep- 
resenting the simultaneity of objects and events is wedded to 
his prevailing addiction to gas stations, chain stores, neon signs, 
cars and cabs, trains and planes, dime-store kitchen utensils, 
hot piano and jazz in general. James Johnson Sweeney quotes 
him as saying: 


In one way or another, the quality of these things plays a role 
in determining the character of my painting; not in the sense 
of describing them as graphic images, but by pre-determining 
an analogous dynamics in the design which becomes a new part 
of the American environment. 





Clearly a modern American can sing America without sing- 
ing Modernity. Think of Curry, Benton and Wood. And 
clearly he can do just the reverse—as with Feininger, Weber 
and Gorky. Davis is not our only painter to unite the two. 
Marin, Demuth and Sheeler have all contrived to do so too. 
Yet with the exception of Jimmy Ernst, whose Blues in Chicago 
comes straight from Louis Armstrong and whose Jndiana Ave- 
nue Stomp comes straight from Montana Taylor, Davis is our 
only painter to combine America and Modernity through regu- 
lar reference to jazz. 

“An analogous dynamics in the design’: until he arrived at 
this the impact of jazz on his work was bound to be negligible. 
His interest in jazz as material was strongest at the outset and 
diminished as his assurance grew. Indirect as it appears, there 
is much more of it in the 1912 watercolor Negro Saloon than 
in his oils Blue Café and Rue des Rats of 1928. It was in Paris 
during the latter year that his style began really to submit to 
the joint influence of modern painting and American jazz, of 
Fernand Léger and Earl Hines. In both Place Pasdeloup of 
1928 and Café Place des Vosges we find him exploring the 
possibilities of combining a distant prospect with a close-up, 
in one the buildings at opposite ends of the same street, in the 
other the exterior and interior of the same establishment. 
Much more radical—more like those, say, of Picasso and Arm- 






strong—are his American representations through separate 
treatment of various aspects of the same phenomenon found 
in the House and Street of 1931 or the Sail Loft of 1933. 
This period had actually started with the Eggbeaters, painted 
the year before he left for France, when he nailed to a table 
an electric fan, a rubber glove and an eggbeater to produce a 
series of variations anything but banal upon a theme as prosaic 
as any Cab Calloway has ever subjected to multiple punish- 
ment. It was climaxed, to my mind, by the Salt Shaker of 1931. 
Here is material similar to that in his Lucky Strike or Cigarette 
Papers of a decade before, but the handling is significantly 
different, involving the innovations illustrated separately by 
the four works from 1928 to 1931 and manifesting tentatively 
the initial strong impact of jazz. In its reduction to essences, 
its very telling simplification and its visual synecdoche or 
metonymy, the Salt Shaker suggests Armstrong’s habit of ab- 
stracting and representing a melody by its dominant notes or 
phrases. And in its arbitrary repetition, alteration and super- 
position of forms, it offers something comparable to Arm- 
strong’s variations on a theme as well as his interpolation of 
fragments from other tunes—the latter analogy later to be 
greatly extended and developed by Davis. 


veERY phase is one of transition for a painter like Davis, but 

between 1931 and 1941 the change in his art was espe- 
cially important. Gradually but irrevocably he moved from the 
Summer Landscape of 1930 to the Swing Landscape of 1938, 
from an intense but incidental interest in jazz to a creative 
response to its promptings. Toward the end of this period, 
from Swing Landscape to New York under Gaslight in 1941, 
his application of the principles of jazz and swing became less 
and less casual if more and more subtle; he would take some 
relatively simple formal pattern for his structural basis and 
then, still retaining it, depart from it and elaborate upon it 
with conjugations and syncopations of every variety. 

Swing Landscape presents a complex of such variations, part 
objective (a house) and part non-objective (circles and stripes), 
the whole suggesting the ornamental yet functional series of 
loosely related solo flights traced by different hot instrumental- 
ists upon the solid background of this era’s big swing bands. 
And if the Mural for Studio B of 1939 seems more symphonic 
than jazzlike in the quality of its harmonious abstractions— 
“the tonal intervals of music have their counterpart in paint- 
ing in intervals of tone, color, contrast, size and direction’”— 
such is not the case with Hot Still-Scape for Six Colors of the 
following year. Here, by analogy, is the jazz band or jam band 
translated into another medium with no allusion at all to 
music. Davis explained it thus at the time in Parnassus: 


It is composed from shape and color elements which I have used 
in painting landscapes and still-lifes from nature. Invented ele- 
ments are added. Hence the term “Still-scape.” It is called “Hot” 
because of its dynamic mood, as opposed to a serene or pastoral 
mood. Six colors, white, yellow, blue, orange, red, and _ black, 
were used as the materials of expression. They are used as the 
instruments in a musical composition might be, where the tone- 
color variety results from the simultaneous juxtaposition of 
different instrument groups. . . . The subject-matter of this 
picture is well within the everyday experience of any modern 
city dweller... . The painting is abstract in the sense that it 
is highly selective, and it is synthetic in that it recombines these 
selections of color and shape into a new unity, which never 
existed in Nature but is a new part of Nature. 


New York under Gaslight followed in 1941, with the painter 
proclaiming the connection between his free arrangements of 
form or color and the improvisations of Hines or Armstrong 
with the words “Dig This Fine Art Jive.” 

The culmination of this phase came, I think, with a canvas 
less directly related to jazz—nis Report from Rockport of 
1940. In subject vaguely reminiscent of the 1916 Rockport 
Beach, this painting contains in its treatment elements lacking 
in the early work. Again it combines near with far and sepa- 
rates into sections. This time, however, the procedure is ex- 
tended to project the artist’s image in multiple facets. Much 
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Memo (1956); collection Whitney Museum, Sara Roby Foundation. 
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Rapt at Rappaport’s (1952); collection Mr. Joseph 
Hirshhorn. 


as New York under Gaslight discloses the city’s secret through 
a juxtaposition of different eras, Rockport is revealed both 
by night and by day. It is even seen in close conjunction with 
Paris, as New York had been as early as 1931. To find an A & P 
on the banks of the Seine or a Parisian poster column on the 
sidewalks of Rockport is no less startling than to encounter 
Rigoletto in Armstrong’s Dinah or National Emblem in Tiger 
Rag. Yet in Davis, as in Armstrong, it strikes us at once as 
right. What we have is a highly subjective Report—worth any 
number of earnestly realistic delineations if our purpose be to 
respond emotionally rather than bomb a bridge or rob a bank. 
And if such interpolations here reach their fullest develop- 
ment, the rhythmic and tonal distortions are more extreme too 
than ever before, so that what is not Armstrong scems to be 
Hines even in something professing no jazz affinity. 


HE thirties were, as I say, especially transitional for Davis. 

While he was passing from a quasi-Cubist representation to 
a wholly abstract distillation of his vision, such things as Swing 
Landscape and Hot Still-Scape partook almost equally of each. 
But by 1942, in Ursine Park and Arboretum by Flashlight, the 
accent was distinctly non-objective; and by 1945, in For In- 
ternal Use Only, his new commitment was all but complete. 
Here is a painting analogous to jazz not so much in approach 
as in spirit. Time and again Davis has cited as special favorites 
Armstrong and Calloway, Waller and Hines, all of whom have 
one characteristic in common: more than almost any others 
they convey the gay, free quality of jazz—that sense of excite- 
ment and love of life which once gave an age its name. About 
them there is little intellection or introspection, rarely anything 
brooding or somber. To note the difference all one need do is 





compare a piano solo of Hines or Waller with Bix Beider- 
becke’s Jn a Mist, a vocal version by Armstrong or Calloway with 
Bessie Smith’s Saint Louis Blues. For Internal Use Only has a 
happy aspect more akin to the jazz Davis prefers than any 
painting I know. It could hardly, for instance, be further from 
Feininger. In his Broadway Boogie Woogie two years earlier 
Mondrian had prepared the way, and two years before that 
Hines had burst out with Boogie Woogie on St. Louis Blues. 

The space between For Internal Use Only and the 1952 
Rapt at Rappaport’s was spanned by Pad, a series of free de- 
velopments taking their title from a word often heard in hot 
circles and ending with The Mellow Pad of 1945-51, in which 
the whole phrase has jazz connotations. In his Visa of 1951 
Davis sang ““The Amazing Continuity,” suggesting again cer- 
tain connections among the arts; but it is in Rapt at Rappa- 
port’s from the following year that the beat grows most insist- 
ent—that propulsive and regular basic rhythm overlaid by 
manifold syncopations which so attracted Davis to Earl Hines 
and George Wettling that he named his son after them. The 
effect is attained in part through his unusual use of six color 
intervals disposed in relation to fixed extremes, much—Dorothy 
Gees Seckler rightly observes—as a musician employs a tone 
progression from high to low notes varied according to estab- 
lished intervals. It derives its force scarcely less, however, from 
its contrast and conjugation of shapes—so that, with only a 
moderate effort of the imagination, when we look at it long 
we can nearly hear the rapt confrontation of conflicting accents 
between a drummer like Wettling and a pianist like Hines. 
Here at last improvisation is almost as much an end as a means 
—just as it is in the drumming of Wettling, whom Davis has 
taught to paint; just as it is in the reedwork of Probert, who 
also paints in his spare time. And in the title itself, embodied 
as it is in the work, can be found an analogy with the jazzman’s 
riffs—those repeated figures that engender such intensity in 
prearranged swing and spontaneous jam alike. 


_ rest is largely recapitulation, but not altogether. The 
year 1954 saw the completion of Tournos, and 1955, the 
addition of The Lyre Bird and Cliché. Then in 1956 came 
Memo, which I take to be the current summary of all that 
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The Mellow Pad (1915-51); collection Mr. and Mrs. Milton Lowenthal. 


Davis has done. It joins ideally his early two-part treatment, to 
which he had returned in Deuce two years before, with his 
very latest techniques—the spatial, abstract, variegated handling 
of Tournos and Midi with the linear, representational, mono- 
chromatic approach of Lyre Bird and Cliché; the first having 
a word (Any), a letter (X) and a number (8) as well as several 
fragmentary geometrical patterns (rectangles, triangles, circles 
and squares), the second having a skeletal dwelling in white 
set against a black backdrop (roof, door and window being 
reasonably apparent). The total effect is to emphasize the dual 
character of the painting—perhaps of modern life too—by bi- 
secting the canvas diagonally from upper left to lower right, 
transfiguring the nocturnal quality of the top area into the 
diurnal state of the bottom by adding red and green to the 
black and white as well as by compounding the shapes to 
imply diversified activity. 

Here the playing of one thing against the other reminds 
me of Waller’s two-fisted pianistic attack in which, however 
different they seem, the right hand always knows what 
the left hand is doing. Moreover, the probably unconscious 
combination of old and new—the segmentation goes back 
not only to the Davis of the late twenties but at least as 
far as Bosch—bears a resemblance to Armstrong’s present work 
in which, though by no means deliberately, Louis incorporates 
both the small-band elements of his younger days and the big- 
band qualities of the subsequent years. In each the early im- 
provising freedom is now enhanced by an access of technical 
mastery. And just as Armstrong has certain phrases of which 
he is especially fond that at once identify his performances, so 
Davis repeats with increasing frequency shapes and colors 
that serve to stamp his work. With much wit he sometimes so 
combines them that, as in his series of covers for Columbia’s 
“Modern American Composers” project, he even manages to 
initial his signature as an integral and prominent part of the 
design. Davis is in paint a modern American composer himself. 

Jelly Roll Morton once applied the term “transformation” 
to the process by which he converted relatively ordinary mate- 
rial into brilliant jazz. It seems too the best word to describe 
what Davis does with a subject. I therefore dig his speaking of 
fine art in connection with jazz. It is surely not all jive. 
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A FESTIVAL 
OF ART FILMS 


BY VERNON YOUNG 


I Aprit—notoriously “the cruelest month”—there took place 
this year at the Metropolitan Museum of Art (the insti- 
tution serving as host only) an event which should have been 
—could have? might have?—a cultural landmark, applauded, 
widely discussed and analyzed, and its next occasion univer- 
sally anticipated, with pleasure. That event was the Third 
International Art Film Festival.1 Since, however, this august- 
sounding title was belittled by an atmosphere of diverted 
purposes, confused standards and provincial preoccupations, 
the event can scarcely be memorialized as a successful realiza- 
tion of its possibilities. For this reason, although I should 
prefer to come directly to the point—the films on art which 
were shown—and although I am personally grateful for hav- 
ing seen the few worth-while exhibits which transpired, I am 
persuaded that the forensic issue is of first importance. The 
value of the end products, as so often in these affairs today, 
suffered drastically from the unmerciful accompaniment of 
trivia which our puritan context (I'd welcome another inter- 
pretation) seems to delight in imposing on us as the price of 
any possible enjoyment. 

I am sure there were many more operational difficulties 
than those I am aware of connected with the staging of the 
Festival; I am certain, by instinct and past observation, that 
lieutenants did whatever dirty-detail work had to be done, 
and that sundry people can explain (indignantly, perhaps) 
the inside reasons for this festival’s poor integration of in- 
terests, its small proportion of good films, its tedious Con- 
ference addresses—delivered during the day,. when spring, 
beyond the doors, was bursting out all over—the incompetent 
projection of the films. From an offside position, the object 
of the Festival seems clear enough in basic outline: to present 
films, which have as their subject the fine arts, to a larger 
audience than is customarily reached and, incidentally, to 
bring new films in this category to the notice of commercial 
distributors and non-commercial exhibitors (i.e., officers of 
schools, museums, film societies and whatever). Obviously, the 
principal purpose of the individual art film is to display, 
analyze and/or interpret a work, or works, of art. And since 
a movie camera is obviously a more complex instrument than 
a slide projector, ipso facto the art of film-making is an in- 
stantly provoked consideration, and the film will be judged, 
by a simultaneous exercise of one’s sensibilities, on the basis 
of how successfully, in cinematic terms, it expresses its specific 
subject. Variously, the effectiveness of such a film may derive 
from its analytic function, its director's subtlety of percep- 
tion, its historical scope, or its researching of a hitherto un- 
observed factor in the art which is undergoing scrutiny. In 
short, an art film is an esthetic construction, to be received 
attentively like any other, preferably with some degree of 
foreknowledge regarding the subject. And since it ts an 
esthetic construction, it can reasonably be required to have 


1The First and Second were held at Woodstock, in 1951 and : 
As I understand it, the Festival was then shelved until its security 
was assured by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
sponsoring bodies listed are the American Federation of Arts and 
the College Art Association of America. 
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a discernible form and meaningful content. But its responsi- 
bility is mandatory: to elucidate imaginatively a phase or 
instance of that pretean blessing, the art experience. 

Nothing so evident saved time, won friends or influenced 
people at the Third International. Despite the ostensible con- 
tinuity of the Festival’s dedication, wrangling over what does 
constitute an art film consumed half the time of the two-day 
Conferences in the auditorium. One good soul from a New 
England museum delivered a report, warm with civic pride, 
based on the erroneous impression that an art film was an 
arty commercial film; for the repertoire she was extolling as 
evidence of home-front cultural improvement consisted of 
films starring Alec Guinness and Laurence Olivier. Serious 
Conference participants were shocked by such irrelevance, but 
their own engagements of the topic were frequently as far 
afield. The appropriateness of art films in secondary educa- 
tion, the precarious profits of commercial distribution, the 
librarian’s view of it all and the inevitable “long-range enter- 
prise” suggestion for subsidizing an army of art-film com- 
mandos to storm the world’s museums: these “problems” were 
inextricably mingled, with no one the least interested in any 
problem but his own, and the whole superstructure of the 
occasion ignored. Taking place, as it was, in a museum housing 
multiple treasures of the human spirit, the Festival Conference 
proceeded at the level of a Department of Education council 
meeting in Keokuk. 

In this environment the sedulously prepared report by Mr. 
Francis Bolen, the European Representative from Brussels, 
on the short, happy life and vicissitudes of the C.I.D.A.L.C., 
the L.I.F.A. and F.I.F.A. (these are Unesco-assisted European 
art-film federations) seemed almost oppressively thorough- 
going, and the expository finesse of Amos Vogel (Cinema 16's 
president) in defining the various cinematic techniques used 
in the making of an art film was a disastrous incursion of 
pertinence. His address fell like a stone into a hundred-foot 
well. Not the least astounding derogation from the heart of 
the matter was Meyer Schapiro’s perplexing defense of a film 
on Miré by Thomas Bouchara, shown hors concours, so to 
speak, as an exemplum of noteworthiness! The film is pur- 
ported to be a gesture of friendship toward the painter by 
the film-maker, and I am sure this is an honorable justifica- 
tion for making a film. But it’s insufficient justification for 
exhibiting the film as a seriously finished achievement, either 
as art interpretation or as movie production, and it’s. certainly 
an insufficient reason for Mr. Schapiro to duplicate Mr. 
Bouchard’s beau geste by defending his limitations. “Bouchard 
rarely calls attention to the direction of his thought,” de- 
clared Mr. Schapiro, euphemistically. In the Miro film there 
are fine photographic fragments, but the sum is an unreal- 
ized miscellany indicating, even more than Bouchard’s in- 
capacity for editing a film, his inability to edit his mind. 
There were many films on display which lacked Bouchard’s 
evident sincerity and qualified for more severe negative criti- 
cism: I dwell on the Miré incident chiefly because it seems to 
me regrettable that Mr. Schapiro, for whose critical eminence 
I have enormous respect, in denying the value of cinematic 
method (which he claimed, overmodestly, I’m sure, to know 
nothing about) thereby assisted the indifference of the general 
toward the integrity of a craft—a curious position for the 
appraiser of one art to take when confronted by another. 


EANWHILE, the evening audience, undisturbed by these 
M ancillary conflicts of interest, was having its own mixed 
experience with the contest waged by Helen Franc’s program 
notes against the films they were intended to introduce. Al- 
though it’s a novel idea to be provided with a program in 
which the items are criticized during the course of description 
—and Miss Franc’s light handling of a heavy responsibility 
cannot but evoke our admiration—questions did stick in the 
throat. With the offended assurance of a knowledgeable 
scholar, Miss Franc assaulted Enrico Fulchignoni’s script on 
Leonardo, The Tragic Pursuit of Perfection, scorning its 
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adoption of the Antonina Vallentin view (not hers alone) 
of Leonardo as a failure in his own eyes. This view, we are 
told, is a “misconception”—and Miss Franc’s repudiation of 
it found favor with a number of bystanders at the Festival, 
lor | heard it repeated on all sides, complacently. I suspect 
that the overemphasis on what was thought to be Fulchi- 
gnoni’s overemphasis—i.e., the possibility of a “successful” 
painter and inventor (he predicated us, didn’t he?) experi- 
encing disenchantment—arose from the fear, beneath our con- 
temporary optimism, of swallowing so unpalatable a notion. 
Be that as it may, Miss Franc’s concurrent support of Arcady’s 
irresponsible excursion with Breughel, and of Block and 
Berg’s Goya, is even less an arguable verdict. The Goya film 
is one of the poorest on a great painter, produced outside of 
Hollywood, with which I am acquainted, thoroughly banal in 
conception and treatment. Among others of the twenty-one 
making up the program, its inclusion urged one’s suspicion 
that of the 175 films previewed, many worthier were elimi- 
nated under the pressure of “democratic” voting. (I was 
witness to one inexcusable omission, of which more _ here- 
after.) 

The voting procedure seems to have been a free-form one, 
involving whichever interested parties happened to be around 
at preview time—among them teachers, education officials, 
film renters, “critics” (including the present writer, on one 
such occasion)—and their friends, who may or not have been 
qualified to cast an independent vote at this ceremony of 
innocence. Ergo the oddly assorted levels of discourse and 
genre officially presented; for example, two animated cartoons 
were sneaked in, highly entertaining—but on what grounds? 
Among those films, below the top level, which were meri- 
torious, I would include the Jan Hulsker Vincent van Gogh 
which, if it didn’t meet the impossible conditions adumbrated 
by this writer in a previous “discussion” (see ARTS, Novem- 
ber, 1956), applied the biographical emphasis with more 
expertise than any attempt to date. The opening, with an 
auction of a Van Gogh painting, cut in over his gravestone, 
and a letter appealing for financial help, was bitterly effective; 
on the whole this film, property of the Netherlands Informa- 
tion Office, was a tasteful effort. But I think we’re ready to 
agree that the next film on Van Gogh could afford to insist 
on what distinguishes the paintings themselves, rather than 
the personal conditions under which they were produced. 

Personally, I am not enthralled by the art of Willi Bau- 
meister, but Will Grohmann’s exposition of the abstract 
painter’s work won my respect as a conscientious half-hour 
study of its kind. I found The Tragic Pursuit of Perfection 
intensely interesting—which I didn’t two years ago, when I 
thought the musique concréte more disturbing than helpful 
(perhaps the sound system was better at the Metropolitan). 
What seemed, to my sense, to vindicate the accentuating of 
comparative details in Leonardo’s oeuvre—and this is the 
principal mode of Fulchignoni’s treatment—was the degree to 
which this method got under the skin of Leonardo’s pro- 
digious anatomy of the world. 

Within my ken, the most undeserving victim of the laissez- 
faire voting policy was the film Royaumes de ce ‘monde 
(“Kingdoms of This World”), written by Yves Bonnefoy and 
directed by Roger Livet, which is, I think, the single most 
penetrating film on art I have seen. Its concern is the ironic 
duality of the ostensible subject and the unconsciously pri- 
mary one in paintings, from the eleventh to the seventeenth 
century, on a single theme, that of the Annunciation. The 
producers have not scorned spoken commentary and subtitles 
as well as real and unreal landscapes, used in judicious an- 
tiphony, to effectuate their artful thesis. The intrusive worldly 
interests of painters who were supposedly rendering a tra- 
ditional iconography, and in some cases the essential ambi- 
guity of their portrayal, are searchingly exposed by the acute 
perception of the poet-scenarist and by the irrefutable lens 
of the poet-cinematographer. As the film progresses, the com- 
mentary, as eloquent as it is subtle, shifts emphasis. From the 
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terrestrial and decorative aspects revealed in the paintings— 
details of landscape, ornament, garden perspectives, flowers, 
to say nothing of the occasionally striking carnality in the 
poses of the Angel and the Virgin—the authors of the film 
move into considerations of the unmistakable melancholy and 
passivity which so often pervaded the subject, expressed in 
one picture as a matter of detail or general atmosphere, in 
another by the demeanor of the two figures (notably in those 
of Griinewald, Piero, Titian, Tintoretto, Poussin). Here the 
critical insight of the film-makers recognizes the growing 
intensification of that sharp Renaissance anguish before the 
phenomenon of change and dissolution (the prevailing sub 
ject of Ralph Roeder’s magnificent study, The Man of the 
Renaissance). The Christian symbol of joy gives way to the 
secular feeling of doubt: the tidings brought to Mary suggest 
a mortal world of splendor and decay. At the end, the film’s 
formal unity is fulfilled by a return to landscape details, the 
first image of the film having been announced by the spoken 
“du point du jour... .”, the last introduced by “d la chute 
du jour...” Dawn and twilight. And in Leonardo’s Annunci- 
ation the Renaissance is vindicated. “C’est la réalité profonde 
et immédiate que cet ange évasif semble symboliscr. Il se 
tient au seuil d'un royaume: celui du monde retrouve.”* 
This film, within its seventeen-minute span, is a superla- 
tive instance. one oi the few, of the psychologically creative 
art film. The little scenario, with its rigor and texture as of 
a fine poem, is itself a prize; it clarifies and enriches the sub- 
ject, while the visual means enforce its claims overpoweringly, 
leaving the spectator with an experience and with a question. 
How many films of any length or any genre do as much? 
But unless a commercial distributor is more venturesome 
than the Festival jury, you will see no more of this fugitive 
masterpiece than I have attempted to install in your mind's 
eye—and MM. Livet and Bonnefoy will have to console them- 





2“It is reality, immediate and profound, which this elusive angel 
seems to symbolize. He is poised at the threshold of a kingdom: 
that of the world—rediscovered.” 





“The extreme gentle- 
ness of Memling does 


not prevent him 
from painting por- 
traits of vigorous 


men, nor from being 
a physiognomist of 
great acuity.” 





selves with the uncorroborated taste of those who awarded 
their film the Grand Prix at the 1955 Festival of Tours. 
Noblesse du bois (The Majesty of Wood), which, to date, 
has received no commercial attention here either, was one of 
three Belgian films which constituted the Festival’s best offer- 
ings. (The other two were both executed by Paul Haesaerts.) 
In ten minutes of beautifully synchronized images and music 
(a Vivaldi concerto and a French choir), Charles Dekeukeleire, 
with a commentary only slightly less resonant than that of 
Bonnefoy—its burden is not profound—unreels a succession 
of sculptures in wood (all from Belgian churches and 
museums), the Gothic Christ of Tancremont to an 
eighteenth-century pulpit representing Adam and Eve, by 
Verhaegen, at Notre Dame d’Hanswijck. Actuality shots of 
living trees, of the kind which yielded their branches, and 
sometimes their very heartwood, to the varying needs of re- 
ligious sculptors for eight centuries, are lyrically intercut or 
dissolved, and the director makes loving and _ skillful sorties 
among the changing styles. closing with a triumphant moment 
of cutting as, with the Eve figure, his camera focuses in turn 
on a single eye, the face, the entire head, then glides like a 
lover’s hand down the grain-swirling Baroque curves of the 
body. Again the trees return—naked branches of maple and 
elm, material of man’s habitation or his imagery: “forest of 
symbols, forest of man: a reservoir eternally renewed.” 


from 


NE section only of Paul Haesaerts’ The Golden Age of 

Primitive Flemish Painters was shown (during the day- 
time Conference program), but I feel justified here in taking 
the opportunity to recommend the full version (about an 
hour),? which comprises, besides the “Jan van Eyck” viewed on 
this occasion, studies in color (for the most part fully ade- 
quate) of the art of Roger de la Pasture (Van der Weyden), 
Dirk Bouts, Hugo van der Goes, Bosch, Memling, Metsys, 


Breughel and, in brief, Rubens. The Van Eyck is the most 





3 Available on 16-mm. film, at Rembrandt Films. 15 East 48th 
Street, New York City. 













































































































































































Memling. PORTRAIT OF A MAN; 
ffizi Gallery, Florence. From 
the film THE GOLDEN AGE. OF THE 
FLEMISH PRIMITIVE PAINTERS, by 
Paul Haesaerts. 






“*The Prodigal Son’ turns his back on 
that disreputable ‘inn’ which is the world. 
He is the searcher, in whom the painter 
represented himself, unsatisfied and dis- 
enchanted, looking at the world with infi- 


nite sadness 


Hieronymus Bosch. tHE propiGAL son; Boymans Museum, Brussels. 


From the film THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE FLEMISH PRIMITIVE PAINTERS, 
by Paul Haesaerts. 


satisfying self-contained section (partly, perhaps, because more 
of his work was immediately available for demonstration); 
the father of the Flemish continuity, the master of space-in- 
depth, seems to have fired Haesaerts’ imagination to more 
vivid strategies of presentation. Yet all the others are resource- 
fully and patiently cine-illustrated. Haesaerts is one of the 
rare art-film producers who consistently respect the totality 
of a painting, before and after the analytical operation of 
examining its particulars. His admirable narrative, fastidi- 
ously spoken for this film by Pamela Brown, never over- 
informs his unhurried isolation of visual detail. The Golden 
Age is particularly valuable because it calls attention to works 
not often encountered in reproduction, and it discriminates 
the esthetic raison d’étre of each painter. My only quarrel is 
with the Breughel résumé. It seems to me that since Tolnay’s 
study, especially, there is no warrant for maintaining the 
view of Breughel as a painter who was “after all” a cele- 
brator, principally, of rustic pleasures and the meliorative 
view of things. In fact, this characterization can be substanti- 
ated only by falsifying, as I fear Haesaerts does by impli- 
cation, the chronology of Breughel’s pictures. Inexcusable 
above all is the employment of that masterful stormy sea- 
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“The eye, the nose, the mouth, the ear, 
all passages through which the exterior 
world is brought to the interior world of 
man, are analyzed in an exacting spirit 
of truth.” 


Jan van Eyck, CANON VAN DER PAELEN KNEELING BEFORE THE VIRGIN: 
Musée Communal, Bruges. From the film THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE 


FLEMISH PRIMITIVE PAINTERS, by Paul Haesaerts. 


scape, the enigmatic climax of Breughel’s art and one of the 
great Flemish achievements, as an incidental shot in a se- 
quence depicting the painter’s delight in scenic and occupa- 
tional variety! (The same solecism was committed in another 
film shown at the Festival, from France, Peter Breughel the 
Elder—but the conception of this film was totally beneath 
contempt.) However, Haesaerts’ lapses of insight are rare; 
this is otherwise a splendidly produced nine-part film, en- 
nobled throughout, I might add, by glorious salvos of music 
from the contemporary sources. 

Humanism, Victory of the Spirit (thirty minutes, black- 
and-white) is another victory for Haesaerts, a film of imposing 
intellectual vigor, wherein is defined, by a veritable crescendo 
of paintings, the transition from the conception of medieval 
man, God-ridden, guilt-ridden and physically unimpressive 
(at least in the samples chosen, which treat of the Creation 
and the Temptation), to the Humanist-plastic assertion of 
Man as measure (and measurer) of all things—and usually 
handsome, whether represented as poet, scholar or Man with 
a Club. Certainly the initial images of this film were chosen 
to subscribe to a monstrously simplified deprecation of pre- 
High-Renaissance man: yet the evidence selected is startling. 
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With the assumption of the heroic subject, Haesaerts is in 
his element, performing a brilliant synthesis of Humanist 
aspiration and conquest; correspondingly his purely cinematic 
flexibility is altogether daring and appropriate.- The -earlier 
paintings are modestly introduced at a medium-distance per- 
spective, with a split-screen device for juxtaposing compara- 
tive examples. As the dynamic world of volume, tactile fore- 
shortening, close-up and multi-perspective dominates the 
walls, the domes and the canvases of the sixteenth-century 
masters, Haesaerts’ camera involves itself, perforce, with the 
implicit movement and the penetrable space. 

Defending the kinetic principle in architecture, Geoffrey 
Scott has affirmed, in The Architecture of Humanism, that 
“we adapt ourselves instinctively to the spaces in which we 
stand, project ourselves into them, fill them ideally with our 
movements. We transcribe architecture into terms of 
ourselves. The tendency to project the image of our 
functions into concrete forms is the basis, for architecture, 
of creative design.” Is there not an analogy here by which 
we can declare that to project the image of our movements 
into concrete forms is the basis, for the motion picture, of 
creative design? This, at any rate, is what Haesaerts has done, 


“The humanist thinker tirelessly investi- 
gates the secrets of a world which eludes 
his researches.” 


through the intermediary of cinquecento painting, even more 
boldly than it has been done before, even in The Titan. His 
most virtuoso feat is a plunge from the summit of that epic 
Paradise of Tintoretto, in the Ducal Palace, where the viewer, 
close in at first, is drawn swiftly back and down, obliquely 
from the figure of God and across the incredibly figured 
expanse, with the whole composition sailing away and open- 
ing out in all its breath-taking spacious complexity. And the 
finale is a further tour de force, in which a massive male 
figure by Michelangelo appears to contemplate Earth itself, 
one of those period globes known as armillary spheres, a 
shape with no substance save its centripetal structures, revolv- 
ing backward into endless night. 

Most ambitious film of the three-day program, Humanism, 
Victory of the Spirit was almost too colossal a reminder, by 
the Sunday afternoon, of how far the spirit of the proceed- 
ings and the general diffidence had been from anything which 
conceivably might have been termed an idea about (or a feel- 
ing for) art—or, for that matter, from an idea abcut creative 
film-making, whereby such an interpretation as Haesaerts’ was 
accomplished, and for the encouragement of which, one sup- 
poses, the project was originally promoted and financed. 


“The silences of the poet are deceptive. 
Under them the spirit blossoms and flour- 
ishes.” 


Luca Signorelli, tHE poET LUCAN; Saint Brizio Chapel, Orvieto 
Cathedral. From the film HUMANISM, VICTORY OF THE SPIRIT, 


Paul Haescaerts. 


by 


Michelangelo, FIGURE, with armillary sphere; Sistine Chapel. From 
t 
the film HUMANISM, VICTORY OF THE sprRIT, by Paul Haesaerts. 





View of West Berlin’s Interbau International Building Exhibition, looking towards the Hansa Quarter, the mid-point of the exhibition. 


NIODERN 


WW Beruin’s Interbau International Building Exhibition 
of 1957, officially opened July 6 and continuing until 
September 29, offers its visitors something unique: unlike other 
recent exhibitions of modern architecture and town planning. 
Interbau shows us permanent buildings, two-thirds of them 
still in various stages of construction so that one can also study 
the techniques employed by the builders, but no temporary 
edifices of the kind that are generally erected for World Fairs. 
Sponsored and to a great extent promoted by Professor Theo- 
dor Heuss, President of West Germany’s Federal Republic, 
the Interbau exhibition moreover is postwar Germany's most 
ambitious project in reconstruction. As such, it is violently 
criticized by the press of East Germany, which sees in it a 
threat to the prestige of its own much-publicized and extremely 
unimaginative efforts in East Berlin’s Stalinallee. 

Professor Heuss had already proven his interest in modern 
architecture some thirty years ago, when he published a re- 
markable book on the work of the architect Pelzig, whose I. G. 
Farben building, in Frankfurt am Main, is known as a land- 
mark to thousands of Americans. In obtaining the co-opera- 
tion of so many famous German and foreign architects for the 
Interbau exhibition, President Heuss could thus rely on his 


ARCHTTECTURE 


IN WEST BERLIN 


personal influence as well as on the political means of which 
he disposes. 

Berlin had long been heir, in its public buildings, to a great 
tradition of monumental architecture, though many of its his- 
torical buildings were destroyed or damaged in the Second 
World War or are now situated beyond the Iron Curtain. 
Schliiter’s Armoury, on East Berlin’s Unter den Linden, re- 
mains a fine and dignified example of Baroque; Potsdam’s 
palaces include some lovely examples of Rococo architecture; 
Schinkel’s Neues Museum, in East Berlin, is as splendid an 
illustration of early nineteenth-century Neo-Classicism as any 
of the works of Nash in London, and the same Berlin archi- 
tect’s later Neo-Gothic buildings were once important con- 
tributions to the architecture of Romanticism; Messel’s build- 
ing for the Wertheim department store, now destroyed by 
Allied bombings, was long considered a brilliant illustration 
of the notion of a “cathedral of commerce”; Pelzig’s Staats- 
theater, his Masurenallee building for Radio Berlin and his 
exhibition halls for the annual Berlin fairs were all important 
contributions to the development of a modern style in archi- 
tecture. Mendelssohn’s Columbushaus and Rosenthal’s Shell 
Building then brought this tradition up to date, giving Berlin, 
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Van den Brock and Bakema (The Netherlands), model for a 
SIXTEEN STORY APARTMENT HOUSE in the Hansa Quarter. 
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as capital of the Weimar Republic, a style of modern office 
buildings that could compare with that of Le Corbusier and 
of other famous modern architects of Western Europe. During 
the Nazi era, the works of Todt and Speer were masterpieces 
of civil engineering rather than of architecture, and most of 
the buildings sponsored by Hitler and Goering were somewhat 
timorous or conservative in their style and design. 


T was the intention of President Heuss, in sponsoring as 
ambitious a project as Interbau, to revive the great tradi- 
tion of Berlin’s creative architecture of the past. The Hansa 
Quarter, on the northern edge of the Tiergarten Park, was 
chosen as the nucleus of Interbau. Originally built around 
1880 as a typical ‘‘asphalt jungle” of apartment houses, dis- 
posed, with vast enclosed courtyards, along streets radiating in 
a star pattern from a central traffic circle, it remained, after 
air raids had destroyed ninety per cent of its buildings, a 
wilderness of rubble. Interbau first set about reorganizing the 
land tenure of this whole quarter—which was no easy task as 
the owners included such defunct entities as the former Empire 
of Manchukuo and the unknown heirs of some victims of Nazi 
persecutions. The West Berlin authorities were moreover care- 
ful to avoid any recourse to methods of pressure on landown- 
ers which might smack of totalitarian expropriation. Finally, 
only one prewar building remains in the new project, and 
scarcely a dozen old buildings had to be destroyed. 

The whole Hansa Quarter was then landscaped so as to 
form a continuation of the Tiergarten Park into which it 
merges, with its new skyscraper apartment houses and its one- 
family bungalows scattered among lawns and shrubbery in 
a green belt brought into being in the heart of the city. A new 
subway line was also constructed, leading from the northern 
tip of West Berlin’s French Sector to the southern tip of its 
American Sector, thus avoiding the transfer stations in the 
former center of Berlin that is now in the Soviet Sector. This 
new line has a station in the Hansa Quarter, providing it with 
necessary means of transportation; unfortunately, the old ele- 
vated S-bahn line that goes through it had to be retained, as 


Luciano Baldessari (Italy), model for a SEVENTEEN STOR’ 
APARTMENT HOUSE. 
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Guenther Gottwald (Germany), detail of a FOUR STORY 
APARTMENT HOUSE in the Hansa Quarter. 


Hugh A. Stubbins (U S A), model for the new BERLIN 
CONGRESS HALL, showing the southern view with reflector pool. 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE 
IN WEST BERLIN 


this line is under East German administration and could not 
be modernized or suppressed. As this S-bahn line and its local 
station remain a veritable eyesore, the planners of Interbau 
have planted trees to conceal it as far as possible from the 
occupants of the new homes. The Hansa Quarter has also been 
provided with a system of city heating for all its buildings, a 
valuable improvement in an age of fuel shortages, as well as 
with a shopping center, new Catholic and Protestant churches, 
a local public library, a school and other facilities. 

Scattered around West Berlin, a number of other important 
new projects are included in the Interbau show. Le Corbusier's 
apartment house, in nearby Charlottenburg, illustrates a new 
version of his famous ‘“Modulor” formula: Berliners felt that 
they were too tall to be at ease in the low-ceilinged units 
of his Marseilles and Nantes Modulor apartment houses, and 
the Berlin authorities also felt that the cost of the unit of 
housing, in his French projects, had been too high. The Con- 
gress Hall, near the Hansa Quarter, is a gift of the American 
Benjamin Franklin Foundation to the people of Berlin: built 


-by the American architect Hugh Stubbins and a group of 


German associates, it illustrates interesting developments in 
the use of pre-stressed concrete and has an unusual roof 
design. Pre-stressed concrete vault-roofs are also used effectively 
in the Zoo Palast movie house as well as in a couple of other 
public buildings included in the Interbau exhibition, though 
most of the housing buildings do not employ this technique, 
which gives its best results in spanning large spaces without 
requiring pillars or other supports. The seventeen-story apart- 
ment houses and the bungalows of the Hansa Quarter illus- 
trate, however, a number of other interesting recent develop- 
ments in building techniques. The library which the Ford 
Foundation built in Western Berlin a few years ago, near the 
Hallesches Tor subway station, thus seems unimaginative in 
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Oscar Niemeyer (Brazil), model for an EIGHT STORY APARTMENT 
HOUSE. 


its design, if one compares it now to some of Interbau’s more 
ambitious projects. 

But the Walter Gropius Interbau apartment house also 
strikes one as somehow unimaginative. The facade of the 
Finnish architect Alvar Aalto’s apartment house, in this re- 
spect, illustrates a far more original conception of design, 
with its long horizontal movement broken by an irregular 
wavelike rhythm which suggests a vertical movement too. The 
Brazilian architect Oscar Niemeyer remains, with Gropius and 
Le Corbusier, a devotee of unbroken horizontal lines. It is 
to be regretted that the great Berlin architect Scharoun has 


been offered so little opportunity to reveal his talents in 
Interbau. 


a sheer functionalism of most of this modern architecture 
excludes any of the somewhat literary fantasy to which 
much of the architecture of the past owed its originality. One 
even begins to wonder whether the citizens of such a City of 
the Future as Interbau proposes will be encouraged, by the 
settings in which they live, to develop the same kind of 
humanistic sense of the continuity of cultural tradition, or 
of the peculiar personality of their city, as the men and 
women who, from the Renaissance until the era of Jugend- 
stil, always lived in cities where architecture of the present con- 
sistently sought to emulate that of the past or at least to sug- 
gest reminiscences of its styles. 

The weakness of functionalism seems indeed to consist in its 
refusal, even in designing a church, to consider the spiritual 
or psychological needs of man as thoroughly as his physical 
comfort. Its greatest achievements rely on the esthetics of 
the factory, of the hospital, of the modern kitchen or bath- 
room, and it never seeks to give us a modern “Bible in Stone,” 
like those of the Gothic cathedral porches, in which Ruskin 
deiighted and which still have so great an educational value 
as well as so lasting a spiritual appeal. The city of the future, 
whether in Berlin or in Brazil, in India, Japan, Peru or Aus- 
tralia, remains remarkably uniform in its style, always avoid- 
ing, perhaps too strictly, the kind of local flavor that we enjoy 
in South German Baroque, in the Art Nouveau of Brussels, 
in the Manueline architecture of Portugal, in the Barcelona 
of Gaudi, or in the various local styles of Gothic. 


—E.R. 


Hans Schwippert (Germany), model for a SIXTEEN STORY 
SKYSCRAPER. 
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A vital expression o 
our age—or a comple c 
lack of creativity? 
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satistying self-contained section (partly, perhaps, because more 
of his work was immediately available for demonstration); 
the father of the Flemish continuity, the master of space-in- 
depth, seems to have fired Haesaerts’ imagination to more 
vivid strategies of presentation. Yet all the others are resource- 
fully and patiently cine-illustrated. Haesaerts is one of the 
rare art-film producers who consistently respect the totality 
of a painting, before and after the analytical operation of 
examining its particulars. His admirable narrative, fastidi- 
ously spoken for this film by Pamela Brown, never over- 
induims his unhurried isolation of visual deta. Lhe Golden 
4ge is particularly valuable because it calls aitention to works 
not often encountered in reproduction, and it discriminates 
the esthetic raison d’étre of each painter. My only quarrel is 
with the Breughel résumé. It seems to me that since Tolnay's 
study, especially, there is no warrant for maintaining the 
view of Breughel as a painter who was “after all” a cele- 
brator, principally, of rustic pleasures and the meliorative 
view of things. In fact, this characterization can be substanti- 
ated only by falsifying, as I fear Haesaerts does by impli- 
cation, the chronology of Breughel’s pictures. Inexcusable 
above all is the employment of that masterful stormy sea- 
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scape, the enigmatic climax of Breughel’s art and one of the 
great Flemish achievements, as an incidental shot in a se- 
quence depicting the painter’s delight in scenic and occupa- 
tional variety! (The same solecism was committed in another 
film shown at the Festival, from France, Peter Breughel the 
Elder—but the conception of this film was totally beneath 
contempt.) However, Haesaerts’ lapses of insight are rare; 
this is otherwise a splendidly produced nine-part film, en- 
nobled throughout, I might add, by glorious salvos of music 
from the contemporary sources. 

Humanism, Victory of the Spirit (thirty minutes, black- 
and-white) is another victory for Haesaerts, a film of ‘mposing 
intellectual vigor, wherein is defined, by a veritable crescendo 
of paintings, the transition from the conception of medieval 
man, God-ridden, guilt-ridden and physically unimpressive 
(at least in the samples chosen, which treat of the Creation 
and the Temptation), to the Humanist-plastic assertion of 
Man as measure (and measurer) of all things—and usually 
handsome, whether represented as poet, scholar or Man with 
a Club. Certainly the initial images of this film were chosen 
to subscribe to a monstrously simplified deprecation of pre- 
High-Renaissance man: yet the evidence selected is startling. 
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“The humanist thinker tirelessly investi- 
gates the secrets of a world which eludes 
his researches.” 


Michelangelo, FIGURE, with armillary sphere; Sistine Chapel. From 
the film WUMANISM, victory oF THE sprait, by Paul Haesaerts. 





































as capital of the Weimar Republic, a style of modern office 
buildings that could compare with that of Le Corbusier and 
of other famous modern architects of Western Europe. During 
the Nazi era, the works of Todt and Speer were masterpieces 
of civil engineering rather than of architecture, and most of 
the buildings sponsored by Hitler and Goering were somewhat 
timorous or conservative in their style and design. 


T was the intention of President Heuss, in sponsoring as 
ambitious a project as Interbau, to revive the great tradi- 
tion of Berlin’s creative architecture of the past. The Hansa 
Quarter, on the northern edge of the Tiergarten Park, was 
chosen as the nucleus of Interbau. Originally built around 
1880 as a typical “asphalt jungle” of apartment houses, dis- 
posed, with vast enclosed courtyards, along streets radiating in 
a star pattern from a central traffic circle, it remained, after 
air raids had destroyed ninety per cent of its buildings, a 
wilderness of rubble. Interbau first set about reorganizing the 
land tenure of this whole quarter—which was no easy task as 
the owners included such defunct entities as the former Empire 
of Manchukuo and the unknown heirs of some victims of Nazi 
persecutions. The West Berlin authorities were moreover care- 
ful to avoid any recourse to methods of pressure on landown- 
ers which might smack of totalitarian expropriation. Finally, 
only one prewar building remains in the new project, and 
scarcely a dozen old buildings had to be destroyed. 

The whole Hansa Quarter was then landscaped so as to 
form a continuation of the Tiergarten Park into which it 
merges, with its new skyscraper apartment houses and its one- 
family bungalows scattered among lawns and shrubbery in 
a green belt brought into being in the heart of the city. A new 
subway line was also constructed, leading from the northern 
tip of West Berlin’s French Sector to the southern tip of its 
American Sector, thus avoiding the transfer stations in the 
former center of Berlin that is now in the Soviet Sector. This 
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View of West Berlin’s Interbau International Building Exhibition, looking towards the Hansa Quarter, the mid-point of the exhibition. 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE 
IN WEST BERLIN 


Wir Beruin’s Interbau International Building Exhibition 
of 1957, officially opened July 6 and continuing until 
September 29, offers its visitors something unique: unlike other 
recent exhibitions of modern architecture and town planning, 
Interbau shows us permanent buildings, two-thirds of them 
still in various stages of construction so that one can also study 
the techniques employed by the builders, but no temporary 
edifices of the kind that are generally erected for World Fairs. 
Sponsored and to a great extent promoted by Professor Theo- 
dor Heuss, President of West Germany’s Federal Republic, 
the Interbau exhibition moreover is postwar Germany's most 
ambitious project in reconstruction. As such, it is violently 
criticized by the press of East Germany, which sees in it a 
threat to the prestige of its own much-publicized and extremely 
unimaginative efforts in East Berlin’s Stalinallee. 

Professor Heuss had already proven his interest in modern 
architecture some thirty years ago, when he published a re- 
markable book on the work of the architect Pelzig, whose I. G. 
Farben building, in Frankfurt am Main, is known as a land- 
mark to thousands of Americans. In obtaining the co-opera- 
tion of so many famous German and foreign architects for the 
Interbau exhibition, President Heuss could thus rely on his 


personal influence as well as on the political means of which 
he disposes. 

Berlin had long been heir, in its public buildings, to a great 
tradition of monumental architecture, though many of its his- 
torical buildings were destroyed or damaged in the Second 
World War or are now situated beyond the Iron Curtain. 
Schliiter’s Armoury, on East Berlin’s Unter den Linden, re- 
mains a fine and dignified example of Baroque; Potsdam’s 
palaces include some lovely examples of Rococo architecture; 
Schinkel’s Neues Museum, in East Berlin, is as splendid an 
illustration of early nineteenth-century Neo-Classicism as any 
of the works of Nash in London, and the same Berlin archi- 
tect’s later Neo-Gothic buildings were once important con- 
tributions to the architecture of Romanticism; Messel’s build- 
ing for the Wertheim department store, now destroyed by 
Allied bombings, was long considered a brilliant illustration 
of the notion of a “cathedral of commerce”; Pelzig’s Staats- 
theater, his Masurenallee building for Radio Berlin and his 
exhibition halls for the annual Berlin fairs were all important 
contributions to the development of a modern style in archi- 
tecture. Mendelssohn’s Columbushaus and Rosenthal’s Shell 
Building then brought this tradition up to date, giving Berlin, 
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as capital of the Weimar Republic, a style of modern office 
buildings that could compare with that of Le Corbusier and 
of other famous modern architects of Western Europe. During 
the Nazi era, the works of Todt and Speer were masterpieces 
of civil engineering rather than of architecture, and most of 
the buildings sponsored by Hitler and Goering were somewhat 
timorous or conservative in their style and design. 
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land tenure of this whole quarter—which was no easy task as 
the owners included such defunct entities as the former Empire 
of Manchukuo and the unknown heirs of some victims of Nazi 
persecutions. The West Berlin authorities were moreover care- 
ful to avoid any recourse to methods of pressure on landown- 
ers which might smack of totalitarian expropriation. Finally, 
only one prewar building remains in the new project, and 
scarcely a dozen old buildings had to be destroyed. 

The whole Hansa Quarter was then landscaped so as to 
form a continuation of the Tiergarten Park into which it 
merges, with its new skyscraper apartment houses and its one- 
family bungalows scattered among lawns and shrubbery in 
a green belt brought into being in the heart of the city. A new 
subway line was also constructed, leading from the northern 
tip of West Berlin’s French Sector to the southern tip of its 
American Sector, thus avoiding the transfer stations in the 
former center of Berlin that is now in the Soviet Sector. This 
new line has a station in the Hansa Quarter, providing it with 
necessary means of transportation; unfortunately, the old ele- 
vated S-bahn line that goes through it had to be retained, as 


Van den Brock and Bakema (The Netherlands), model for a Luciano Baldessari (Italy), model 


for a SEVENTEEN STORY 
SIXTEEN STORY APARTMENT HOUSE in the Hansa Quarter. APARTMENT HOUSE. 
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Guenther Gottwald (Germany), detail of a FOUR STORY 
APARTMENT HOUSE in the Hansa Quarter. 


Hugh A. Stubbins (U S A), model for the new BERLIN 
CONGRESS HALL, showing the southern view with reflector pool. 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE 
IN WEST BERLIN 


this line is under East German administration and could not 
be modernized or suppressed. As this S-bahn line and its local 
station remain a veritable eyesore, the planners of Interbau 
have planted trees to conceal it as far as possible from the 
occupants of the new homes. The Hansa Quarter has also been 
provided with a system of city heating for all its buildings, a 
valuable improvement in an age of fuel shortages, as well as 
with a shopping center, new Catholic and Protestant churches, 
a local public library, a school and other facilities. 

Scattered around West Berlin, a number of other important 
new projects are included in the Interbau show. Le Corbusier's 
apartment house, in nearby Charlottenburg, illustrates a new 
version of his famous “Modulor” formula: Berliners felt that 
they were too tall to be at ease in the low-ceilinged units 
of his Marseilles and Nantes Modulor apartment houses, and 
the Berlin authorities also felt that the cost of the unit of 
housing, in his French projects, had been too high. The Con- 
gress Hall, near the Hansa Quarter, is a gift of the American 
Benjamin Franklin Foundation to the people of Berlin: built 
by the American architect Hugh Stubbins and a group of 
German associates, it illustrates interesting developments in 
the use of pre-stressed concrete and has an unusual roof 
design. Pre-stressed concrete vault-roofs are also used effectively 
in the Zoo Palast movie house as well as in a couple of other 
public buildings included in the Interbau exhibition, though 
most of the housing buildings do not employ this technique, 
which gives its best results in spanning large spaces without 
requiring pillars or other supports. The seventeen-story apart- 
ment houses and the bungalows of the Hansa Quarter illus- 
trate, however, a number of other interesting recent develop- 
ments in building techniques. The library which the Ford 
Foundation built in Western Berlin a few years ago, near the 
Hallesches Tor subway station, thus seems unimaginative in 
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Oscar Niemeyer (Brazil), model for an EIGHT STORY APARTMENT 
HOUSE. 


its design, if one compares it now to some of Interbau’s more 
ambitious projects. 

But the Walter Gropius Interbau apartment house also 
strikes one as somehow unimaginative. The facade of the 
Finnish architect Alvar Aalto’s apartment house, in this re- 
spect, illustrates a far more original conception of design, 
with its long horizontal movement broken by an irregular 
wavelike rhythm which suggests a vertical movement too. The 
Brazilian architect Oscar Niemeyer remains, with Gropius and 
Le Corbusier, a devotee of unbroken horizontal lines. It is 
to be regretted that the great Berlin architect Scharoun has 
been offered so little opportunity to reveal his talents in 
Interbau. 


7. sheer functionalism of most of this modern architecture 
excludes any of the somewhat literary fantasy to which 
much of the architecture of the past owed its originality. One 
even begins to wonder whether the citizens of such a City of 
the Future as Interbau proposes will be encouraged, by the 
settings in which they live, to develop the same kind of 
humanistic sense of the continuity of cultural tradition, or 
of the peculiar personality of their city, as the men and 
women who, from the Renaissance until the era of Jugend- 
stil, always lived in cities where architecture of the present con- 
sistently sought to emulate that of the past or at least to sug- 
gest reminiscences of its styles. 

The weakness of functionalism seems indeed to consist in its 
refusal, even in designing a church, to consider the spiritual 
or psychological needs of man as thoroughly as his physical 
comfort. Its greatest achievements rely on the esthetics of 
the factory, of the hospital, of the modern kitchen or bath- 
room, and it never seeks to give us a modern “Bible in Stone,” 
like those of the Gothic cathedral porches, in which Ruskin 
delighted and which still have so great an educational value 
as well as so lasting a spiritual appeal. The city of the future, 
whether in Berlin or in Brazil, in India, Japan, Peru or Aus- 
tralia, remains remarkably uniform in its style, always avoid- 
ing, perhaps too strictly, the kind of local flavor that we enjoy 
in South German Baroque, in the Art Nouveau of Brussels, 
in the Manueline architecture of Portugal, in the Barcelona 
of Gaudi, or in the various local styles of Gothic. 


—E. R. 





Hans Schwippert (Germany), model for a SIXTEEN STORY 
SKYSCRAPER. 
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A vital expression of 
our age—or a complete 
lack of creativity? 


The Yes 
and No of 


Contemporary 
Art 


AN ARTIST'S EVALUATION 
By George Biddle 


In lively and lucid style, the 
distinguished artist, George 
Biddle, here discusses the sig- 
nificance of modern art. He 
sees it as a valid—often stimu- 
lating—expression of our age, 
but maintains that some of its 
directions exhibit only world 
fear and a complete lack of 
true creativity. Mr. Biddle’s 
original aesthetic theory is 
based on his experiences as a 
creative artist and on his friend- 
ships with many of the greatest 
artists of this century. With 
34 halftone illustrations and 
several linecuts. $5.00 
Through your bookseller, or from 
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Conversations with Artists by Selden Rodman. 
Introduction by Alexander Eliot. The Devin- 
Adair Company. $4.00. 


R. RODMAN’s book is not, as its title 
M claims, a book of conversation. The in- 
timacy of feeling and community of assumption 
which are essential to conversation are nowhere 
in evidence. It is, rather, a collection of inter- 
views. Some of them are chic and “literary” in 
a kind of homespun New Yorker-ese; some are 
little closet dramas in the manner of Time; 
others are gravely “serious,” i.e., solemn and 
pontificating; all of them are question-begging. 

The author's failure to grasp the radical dif- 
ference between a conversation and an interview 
is a pretty good index to his sensibility. Of all 
the forms of journalism, the interview is in many 
ways the most devious. It seems to be nothing 
more than reportage. It seems so honest, so 
factual, so straightforward, so self-effacing, so 
flattering to the person interviewed. But of 
course some questions are asked and some are 
left unasked; for example, at no point in his 
interview with Ben Shahn does: Mr. Rodman 
put a question to him about the way his art 
has served so exactly the purposes of the Luce 
magazines in debasing our culture; one would 
think the question at least equal in importance 
to the beer cans in De Kooning’s studio.* Some 
details are reported—that is, selected and ar- 
ranged for an effect on the reader—and others 
are overlooked, forgotten, consciously or un- 
consciously (what difference does it make?) put 
out of mind so that all the pieces can be made 
to fit. 

But then, one asks—Fit what? And it is here 
that we come up against two reasons why Mr. 
Rodman’s book cannot be taken seriously as 
reportage—one having to do with his ideas, the 
other with his personality. The first reason is 
that Mr. Rodman believes there is a kind 
of civil war raging in America today between 
artists whose styles are abstract and those who 
work in: figurative styles. Half of the time he is 
trying hard to behave like a neutral—he is like 
no one so much as the mythical Good American 
who wants to be liked by everyone; the other 
half he is running guns (i.e., propaganda) to 
the figurative side, which, for reasons he has 
yet to make clear after hundreds of thousands 
of words on the subject, he believes to be 
more “humanist” than the other. All his ques- 
tions issue from this civil-war ideology; his 
book is organized around it, and after a while 
his questions are so predictable that one is 
slightly embarrassed at the meagerness of his 
curiosity. 

What is deplorable is that this meagerness 
is projected into the personalities who seem to 
speak so freely in these pages. It is here that 
we come to what I consider the second and 
perhaps more important reason for dismissing 
Mr. Rodman’s book as unreliable reportage: He 


* But then, I sup if Mr. Eliot, the Art 
Editor of Time who contributes the Introduc- 
tion, can be taken seriously as a critic, it is 
perfectly logical to overlook any questions about 
the equation which obtains between Shahn’s 
style and the function of the Luce magazines. 
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seems to be unaware of the hostility tha 
as a person—or perhaps as the representa 
of certain well-publicized prejudices—p 
in many of the artists interviewed. | }, 
never met Mr. Rodman; what I am 
not a personal report on his character, 
everyone who has had conversations with 9 {, 
of the artists included in this book must hy 
been shocked to notice the extent to 
their reported remarks conform to Mp, 
man’s narrow margin of concerns. Their ; 
dividual quality of mind is not reproduced 
all. They are simply lined up on one Side 
the argument or the other, and thus we}; 
interminable discussions of Mr. Rodman'’s ite 
—ideas which have almost no meaning for 
of the artists in the book since they exist j 
a limbo of liberal abstraction where, on { 
one hand, specific esthetic experience ¢ 
touch them and, on the other, the 
discipline of metaphysics finds them too 
less for criticism. Surrounding this endless j 
ing of platitudes is a stream of singularly 
revealing gossip, often serving no purpose th 
to quote one artist against another. A little 
it is distasteful; a volume of it is appalli 

Still, there are some good names in this bo 
Jackson Pollock, Edward Hopper, Jacques Li 
chitz, Alexander Calder, Saul Steinberg, fi 
Lloyd Wright, Jack Levine, David Smith, 
many others; names which any club we 
today will recognize immediately as Americ 
Artists. And so this book will doubtless 
onto the library shelves, be quoted in artid 
and after-dinner speeches and term papers, i 
form the very image of the artist in ¢ 
mind’s eye of God knows how many peop 
It takes its place alongside that other mast 
piece of banality and hot air, Rudi Ble 
Modern Art USA, to remind one again that 
is now possible to assemble whole books abe 
art in which the esthetic experience does 1 
even play a fugitive role. 
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The Bible in Art: The Old Testament. In 
duction by Marcel Brion. Phaidon. $8.50. 


[. Is our good fortune that the unnamed « 
piler of this volume did not feel constrais 
by any considerations other than the need 
find the most beautiful and esthetically sign 
cant illustrations for some of the episodes of ! 
Old Testament. Others have tried to provide 
lustrations for every book and even for 
major story of the Old Testament, and } 
therefore, put up with any “fitting” picture, 
if esthetically unsatisfactory, for the sake of @ 
plete coverage. Here, however, mere “illust 
tions” are eschewed: of the thirty-nine books 
the Old Testament (Authorized Version) ° 
fifteen are represented, the Book of Genesis a 
being the inspiration for nearly one-third off 
pictures; the Prophets are al! but ignored; #! 
the rich narrative vein of the Apocrypha au 
the imagination of some of the great masters, 
book goes beyond the Canon. 
Unhampered by theological restrictions, 
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German miniature, THE MESSENGERS FROM CANAAN (1260-1270); from The Bible in Art, Phaidon. 


compiler boldly ransacked the totality of art 
from the beginning of the Christian era, sur- 
veying all countries, all media of plastic expres- 
sion. Most earlier anthologies leave one with the 
impression that little art of significance was to 
he found outside the churches and galleries of 
Rome, Venice and Florence, and, of course, the 
Louvre; in painting, Michelangelo and Raphael, 
Tintoretto and Veronese, Rubens and Rembrandt 
were drawn upon, in sculpture, Donatello, Ghi- 
berti, and, again, Michelangelo. But since these 
great masters dealt with a limited number of 
Old Testament topics, the anthologist often re- 
sorted to second- or third-rate Renaissance and 
haroque artists. Worse yet, the gaps in the 
itinerary from Genesis to Malachi would be filled 
out with some of the mediocre nineteenth-cen- 
tury academic stuff—all the theatricalities from 
\bbey to Tissot! The latter, to make “authen- 
tic” studies for his Old and New Testament pic- 
tures, made seven trips to Palestine, yet this 
astonishingly prolific man is remembered now 
only as the butt for Degas’s sarcastic wit. 

The present volume stops, chronologically, 
with a painting by Tiepolo. But the nineteenth 
century need not have been ignored completely— 
after all, at the beginning stand Blake's imagi- 
native renderings of Job's story, and at the end, 
Gauguin’s Jacob and the Angel. In our time, 
‘00, some fascinating attempts have been made to 
find in abstract imagery equivalents for Biblical 
messages, and Marcel Brion, who wrote the in- 
troduction, is aware of them: “Non-figurative 
painting . . . may well see the beginning of a 
totally new kind of religious art.” But if we 
Want to see something resembling modern art in 
this volume, we have to look at the astonishing 
Moses of a fresco in a fourth-century Roman 
catacomb—it could have been painted by a mem- 
ber of the German Bruecke! 

This, by the way, is one of the very early pic- 
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torial presentations of a Biblical motif. Earlier 
still is a text illustration, The Finding of Moses, 
a wall painting from the third-century Synagogue 
at Dura-Europos, Syria. The search for the most 
striking expression reaches places far off the 
traveled routes of artistic pilgrimages, such as 
the cathedral of Monreale, Sicily, the museum in 
Sarajevo, Yugoslavia, and a church in Hildes- 
heim, Germany. This search was not, in the 
traditional manner, confined to oils and _ fres- 
coes, and to sculptures in bronze and marble: 
included in the treasure-trove are etchings and 
engravings, woodcuts, manuscript illuminations, 
drawings, mosaics and works in silver and wood. 
Possibly a precedent has been set here by the 
inclusion of the anonymous 
aforementioned Dura-Europos, and the equally 


muralists of the 


anonymous scribes who illustrated a thirteenth- 
century Hebrew Pentateuch, and a fourteenth- 
century Haggadah. 

Malraux comes to mind when we notice how 
well pre-Renaissance, and even pre-Gothic art, 
is represented, and how much these offer to us 
today through the emotional depth and formal 
severity so sadly lacking in the cloying stage- 
acting of, say, Guido Reni. It is one of the vir- 
tues of this book that it acquaints us with much 
of the “crude” art rejected by the same church- 
goers who cannot take Rouault or Rico Lebrun, 
and still prefer their houses of worship ‘‘embel- 
lished” with insipid calendar art. 

Marcel Brion’s introduction is clothed in high- 
flown language, but it is too brief and too gen- 
eral to offer the searcher much help in his quest 
for true understanding. Some of Brion’s theses 
are very bold, to say the least. Moses is supposed 
to have broken the stone tablets not, as the Bible 
has it, because he was enraged by the Israelites’ 
worship of the Golden Calf, but because, through 
this action, he wanted to proclaim “the absolute 


pre-eminence of the Word .. . thus freeing the 


Word from all association with material things.” 
Brion absurdly exaggerates the Israelites’ hos- 
tility to all arts, and minimizes the importance 
of early Jewish art (described as “timid, con- 
science-stricken concession” to the “tantalizing 
fascination” exerted by pagan art). At any rate. 
those who were slain in the Golden Calf inci- 
dent were not, as Brion has it, the “image-carv- 
ers,” but plainly the idol-worshippers. Equally 
untenable, and reminiscent of the professorial 
anti-Semitism of 1900, is the assertion that, even 
if there had been no Second Commandment, the 
“fanatical” Israelites were not capable of giving 
plastic form to their spiritual concepts. Have not 
the excavations of the last few decades deprived 
this theory of its usefulness? 

There are 


many fine-sounding formulations 


which, on close scrutiny, turn out to be mere 
“All Christian 


. Springs from a 


phrases, as, for instance: art, 
perhaps all art whatsoever 
longing to re-create the broken harmony and 
return to the Terrestrial Paradise.” This might 
as well be said of science, or literature, or music. 
\s for music, which seems to be M. Brion’s home 
province, he makes a very persuasive point in 
noting the declining role of the plastic arts as 
interpreters of the Bible, and their replacement 
by music as inspirer of religious feeling from 
about 1700 listen to the 
Jephthah of Carissimi, we are much nearer to 
the spirit of the Old Testament than when we 
look at pictures by Cavallino or Luca Giordano.” 

At the end of the book, after the pictorial 
section, are Heidi Heimann’s notes on the 


plates; kept to a minimum, they describe the 


onward: “When we 


often very complicated compositions in order to 
forge the link between a Biblical passage and the 
individual work of art inspired by it, and to 
plumb hidden meaning. The reproductions are 
very good, and unusual effects are created by 
close-ups of intriguing details. 

ALFRED WERNER 


Paris in the Past. Text by Pierre Courthion, 
translated by James Emmons. Skira. $6.50. 


Paris in Our Time. Text by Pierre Courthion, 


translated by Stuart Gilbert. Skira. $6.50. 


handsome volumes are intended to 


HESE 
“charm the 


pectant or reminiscent traveler rather than in 


idle hours’—to divert the ex 


form the inquiring scholar. Yet M. Courthion 


has managed to work a great deal of solid 
information into the graceful text which ac- 
companies the seventy color plates in each of 
the two books. Of course no single theme can 
adequately serve to organize six centuries of 
“Parisian” art, and the author understandably 
refuses to tangle with the issue of a unifying 
principle for his survey. His method is a kind 
His 
work 


of historical “free association.” only com- 


ment on the structure of the comes by 
way of negation in a footnote: “Our guiding 
principle in compiling this and the companion 
volume on Paris has been to reject out of hand 


continued on page 65 
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MONTH IN REVIEW 


BY HILTON KRAMER 


HE Metropolitan Museum has been notably barren of 

major exhibitions during the past year, but during the 
summer it has placed on view a fine exhibition of modern 
sculpture drawn from its own collections. Together with a 
selection of modern paintings from private collections, the 
sculpture exhibition has been the Museum’s principal summer 
feature. Installed on the balcony around the Great Hall, it 
consists of work by Rodin, Degas, Maillol, Despiau, Brancusi, 
Bourdelle and others, and also includes a group of their draw- 
ings, prints and watercolors. 

Although the works of Rodin occupy the principal exhibi- 
tion space, for this viewer it is not the Rodins but the Muse- 
um’s Havemeyer Collection of Degas bronzes which constitute 
the major interest. Sixty-three pieces are shown, almost the 
whole of Degas’s sculptural oeuvre which has survived; they 
include the Petite Danseuse de quatorze ans (1880-81), his most 
famous, most uncharacteristic work in this medium and the 
only one publicly exhibited in his lifetime. Incidentally, the 
installation of the Degas works leaves much to be desired— 
specifically, a view in the round of at least part of the collec- Edgar Degas. Above: GRAND ARABESQUE. Below: DANCER 
tion. As it is, all except the Petite Danseuse are confined to the AT REST. Both works from the H. O. Havemeyer collection, 
glass cases at either end of the balcony, and at best they afford Metropolitan Museum of Art. ; 
rather static views of each work. It is doubtless a necessary pre- 
caution, but esthetically lamentable all the same. 

Rodin, we have been told again and again, stands as “the 
father of modern sculpture,” and no one will want to dispute 
the magnitude of his feat in revivifying the art of sculpture in 
the nineteenth century and establishing an artistic and moral 
ae example for sculpture in the twentieth. Yet, placed in juxta- 
position with Rodin’s, the work of Degas seems to assert a 
firmer claim to the title of the first modernist sculpture. By 
comparison Rodin looks like the last master of the Renais- 
sance. His vision still adheres to a heroism which often em- 
barrasses the modern eye and makes it ironic—an irony which 
finds its supreme statement in certain sculptures by Picasso, 
and which has been consciously repudiated (though not often 
successfully) by Lipchitz in his recent forays into Rodinesque 
rhetoric. Rodin was still able to draw his themes from the 
heroic mythologies and draw them straight, without mockery 
or parody or the sense of loss which characterizes so many mod- 
ern confrontations of heroic myth. He was what everyone said 
he was—a kind of prophet, prodigious in vision, energy and 
achievement; and thus even his moder subjects are endowed 
with a grandeur which, without falsity, has its roots nonethe- 
less in a proto-Renaissance conception of life. His portrait 
heads, of which there are several fine examples at the Met, tell 
us what modern life would be like if viewed under the aspect 
of classical heroism. His great figure of Balzac, which stands in 
the sculpture garden of the Museum of Modern Art (there is 
a fine terra-cotta sketch too in the Met’s exhibition), is the 
quintessence of this vision—and surely one of the single most 
heroic works of the modern period. It was as if the claims of 
the whole Renaissance tradition had to be reasserted in its 
most powerful modern form before it could be repudiated; 
Rodin thus stands as “the father of modern sculpture” in a 
Freudian as well as an historical sense. He is both an end and 
a beginning; and he holds this position by means of an achieve- 
ment which triumphs over what, for a lesser figure, might have 
been a mere ambiguity of history. 
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pe: sculpture has never been assigned such a command- 
ing historical role, and yet it is modern from the begin- 
ning—no doubt because the artist turned to sculpture late in 
his career, after he had freed himself from the authority of 
Ingres and made himself into a modern painter. As a sculptor 
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Edgar Degas, WOMAN SEATED IN ARM-CHAIR WIPING HER NECK; 
H. O. Havermeyer collection, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


he was thus able to move directly to a level of vision which had 
already been consolidated in his painting. His first works—the 
sculptures of horses and the Petite Danseuse—are radical in 
their naturalism. The Petite Danseuse in particular, with its 
gauze tutu and ribbons, was at first considered shocking and 
even disgusting. The writer Huysmans, who observed that it 
was “the only really modern attempt I know in sculpture,” 
spoke nevertheless of its “frightful realism.” But then Degas’s 
sculpture moves—and with an artistic speed which is breath- 
taking and revolutionary—from this radical naturalism to the 
more radical, more expressive studies of dancers and bathers 
(1882-1911) which announce the beginning of a rival tradition 
in modern sculpture, the tradition of the painter-sculptors. 
Henceforth this rival tradition provides—with the exception of 
Brancusi—the principal momentum for sculpture in the twen- 
tieth century. 

What sustains one’s interest in the Degas bronzes is by no 
means their purely historical importance, however great and 
imperfectly evaluated that may be. The element which defines 
at once their modernity and their achievement is—in a larger 
sense than is usually admitted in modern criticism—their sub- 
ject, which is not “dancers” and “bathers” as such but the 
creative act itself of modeling a work of sculpture on the 
human body in motion. Degas pursues this image with a relent- 
lessness and, in the end, a purity of purpose, which insinuates 
the pursuit itself into its very center. Unlike the naturalistic 
fidelity of the Petite Danseuse, there is a progressive indiffer- 
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Constantin Brancusi, sorceress (1916), oak base (1920); collection 
Mr. Henri Pierre Roché, Sévres, France. At the Guggenheim Museum. 


Brancusi, KinG OF KINGS; at the Guggenheim Museum. 
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ence to the literal details of physiognomy. Human proportions 
are more disinterestedly transformed into sculptural masses. 
There is less interest in reproducing the anatomy of the model 
and more in searching out an anatomy of sculpture which, 
while basing itself on the figure, is equally loyal to the momen- 
tum of the act of modeling the wax.* Thus the equation is 
joined between subject and process; the one becomes more 
mediumistic and the other more subjective. 


OTHING could be more removed from the monumentalism of 
Rodin than these late bronzes of Degas. As a monumen- 
talist, Rodin has had only one natural successor of real genius 
—Brancusi. (He has had one self-willed successor too, also of 
genius—I mean Lipchitz in his recent “heroic” period. But in 
his grand style of recent years, Lipchitz is really a deserter 
from the ranks of the painter-sculptors who created a new 
syntax for sculpture in Cubism.) Two summer exhibitionst of 
new acquisitions and loans at the Guggenheim Museum have 
afforded a fine opportunity to see this aspect of Brancusi. 
The Museum has recently acquired seven of Brancusi’s 
works, and among them are the Portrait of George (1911 ?), 
the Sorceress (1916), Miracle (1936?) and King of Kings (un- 
dated). They are important works in the Brancusi canon, and 
together they reveal a great deal of his singular power and 
achievement. The Portrait of George is directly in the tradi- 
tion of Rodin, and a work of the sheerest sensitivity and 
finesse. With the Sorceress, however, we confront a work in 
which Brancusi’s powers as a carver and a visionary, abetted 
by his deep feeling for primitive forms, have projected a 
monumentalism completely liberated from Rodin’s rhetoric. 
No doubt the primitive was precisely the fecundating element 
that was needed to invoke against the false cultural posture 
of Rodin’s heirs. (The summer exhibition of Bourdelle at 
the World House Galleries provided evidence of this false 
culture in oppressive abundance.) The primitive was found 
to inspire a kind of sculptural architecture which was capable 





*The original wax sculptures were shown for the first time at the 


Knoedler Galleries, New York, in November, 1955. For the history 
of Degas’s oeuvre as a sculptor, see Degas: Works in Sculpture: A 
Complete Catalogue, edited by John Rewald (Pantheon Books, 
1944). A new edition of this work is said to be forthcoming. 


+The second exhibition remains on view until October 6. 


Alexander Archipenko, CARROUSEL PIERROT 
(1913); collection Petro van Doesburg, Paris. 
At the Guggenheim Museum. 


of the symbolical weight and density of traditional monumen- 
talism without recourse to literary-mythological trappings. 
The Sorceress is only one of the great monuments which de- 
rived from this profound intuition. 

The King of Kings ought, I suppose, to be considered one 
of the great denouements in Brancusi’s production. Many 
people thought it so at the time of the Museum’s comprehen- 
sive exhibition two years ago. It certainly has great power. 
Yet, I think it also shows us that even a style as pure as 
Brancusi’s is capable of degenerating at times into its own 
kind of rococo. It overfulfills every demand of the artist. Any 
single segment would have been enough to sustain the work 
handsomely; but it pushes on to a form of sculptural garru- 
lousness which refuses to leave anything unsaid. It is one of 
the few instances in Brancusi’s work when we are made to 
feel that his hard-won syntax has been obscured by rhetoric. 


a are several works by other artists in the Guggenheim 
show which should not pass unnoticed. One is a remark- 
able sculpture by Archipenko, a brilliantly painted work in 
plaster, called Carrousel Pierrot (1913). We shall soon have an 
opportunity to see the scope of Archipenko’s achievements 
when the Perls Galleries mounts its forthcoming retrospective; 
perhaps it will do something to remove the negative impact 
of his recent work—I think particularly of the monstrous re- 
volving construction shown at the Whitney last year—which is 
often so vulgar. In any event, the Carrousel Pierrot is fine— 
not without a touch of vulgarity in its garish divisions of color 
(yellow, green, pink, blue, red and black), but supported by 
forms which sustain its excess. 

The Russian modernist painters Nathalie Gontcharova and 
Michel Larionov are represented by three works, and one of 
them—Larionov’s Rayonnisme (1910)—is a painting of real ex- 
cellence as well as historic significance. It is in a small format, 
1354” by 20”, an abstraction whose strong cool color and deep, 
compelling space convey a force of motion which seems to 
quicken one’s pulse. It is wonderfully painted, and still retains 
a freshness and verve missing from many recent pictures whose 
authors must have aspired, one supposes, to something like 
this, thinking it was the latest thing. Larionov’s other work, 
Glasses (1909), and Gontcharova’s Cats (1910?) are far more 
tepid in their expressive qualities. They quicken one’s sense of 
the history of abstract art, but the pulse remains undisturbed. 


Michel Larionov, RayonnisME (1910); at the Guggenheim Museum. 
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IN THE GALLERIES 





ROBERT MOTHERWELL: Small, elegant collages, French 
in their polish and very much in the Cubist tradition, 
play off their reticence against large, loud paintings 
across which a blithe scrawl joyfully proclaims, “Je 
t'aime.” The autograph is insisted on throughout, with 
French, the language of art and sophistication, to 
temper the blatancy; it is manifest too in the personal 
nature of the affixed scraps of the collages, most of 
which reflect some aspect of the artist’s life, the 
wrapper from a foreign periodical or an envelope 
with a summer forwarding address, the general im- 
pression being that of a cosmopolite—and one who 
does not hesitate to emphasize himself. Everywhere 
apparent is Motherwell’s firm grasp of composition, 
evidenced both in the design of the collages which 
are handsomely laid out on grounds of a single color, 
and in the daring compositional innovations of the 
larger works, especially in the tour de force Je t'aime, 
No. 4, in which the uptilted triangular blue table and 
gaudy red and orange fruits defy every known rule 
and yet remain flat on the surface of this brilliant work. 

This exhibition conveyed a sense of the artist re- 
laxed, enjoying full command of his powers while 
willing to be playful and even a bit whimsical as 
he incorporates a footnote, ‘Ce dessin me plait,” into 
the fabric of a large still life with loaf of bread. More 
serious and soberly purposeful is the black, white and 
ocher Wall Painting, in which he threatens to violate 
the flat wall with a curious spatial illusion and yet 
ultimately maintains its two-dimensionality through an 
arrangement of nearly equidistant curving bands run- 
ning from top to bottom of the painting. Also serious 
is the Homage to Jackson Pollock, a small painting 
of flaming ocher and golden tones, which lacks the 
bravura that the title might suggest and because of 
this seems a genuinely heartfelt and fitting tribute. 
(Janis, May 13-June 8.)—M.S. 


NEW DRAWING ACQUISITIONS: Nearly all the mod- 
ern uses of line from Impressionist to Cubist are 
represented in Mr. Deitsch's customarily excellent re- 
pertory of drawings in many media. Among several 
specimens in pencil, crayon and watercolor, comprising 
the art of Pissarro, Berthe Morisot, Renoir, Serusier, 
Vuillard, Chagall, Gris, Mary Cassatt, Villon, Kirchner 
and Feininger, a Femme assise by Fernand Leger 
seems, in its exiguous purity, to be the outstanding 
item. Here, without those poster colors that surrender 


Fernand Leger, SEATED FIGURE; at Deitsch Gallery. 


Leger’s art to a soviet world, is articulated severity 
exposed to the bone, a severity which none: the less 
expresses grace and an extraordinary condensation 
of the feminine spirit in what is essentially a cohesion 
of parabolic sections: the femme assise is the femme 
merveilleuse. A Mary Cassatt from the Degas collection 
is fascinating, half pointillist, half Villon slash. Villon 
himself is represented at different stages, of which 
not the least interesting example is in a frankly 
derived style, an exquisitely flat woman, chez Lautrec. 
Of a half-dozen Pissarros, a black and white land- 
scape is especially subtilized by a sensitive differentia- 
tion of heavy and light line analogous to the Chinese 
treatment. The Vuillard Birth of Annette belongs to a 
similarly suggestive order, silhouettes alternating with 
flecked spaces of peach, pink and green—while oa 
Juan Gris gesso-and-ink illustration of a chauffeur 
and automobile is altogether foreign to the Impres- 
sionist world and but faintly predicative of cylinders- 
into-bottles. (Deitsch, Sept. 9-28.)—V.Y. 


PRIMITIVE ART: SELECTIVE WORKS II: The Museum 
on 54th St. continues its policy of dissociating primitive 
art and artifacts from the categories into which they 
would be solely placed by the canons of archeology 
and anthropology, the better to reveal the intrinsic 
forms and their frequently startling kinship with 
modern esthetic tastes. Those viewers who have ignored 
or been unaware of the abundant examples, com- 
parably exhibited at the Brooklyn Museum for years, 
will find the Manhattan gallery a choice introduction. 
This selection offers principally sculpture in wood, all 
austerely mounted and lighted. Generalities on the 
“sophistication” of primitive art as well as those on 
its geographical unities of style will encounter resist- 
ance from the evidence at this exhibit. At one extreme, 
the Grade Society figure in black fernwood is frankly 
from the heart of darkness, an appallingly primal 
figure of dread, all face and phallus, with ropelike 
arms emerging from its “neck,” and rope-dangling 
“legs” (with prehensile teet) like those of a giant 
spider or of a rudimentary imitation of an El Greco 
crucifixion. This is dated 19th century—New Hebrides— 
yet an ancestral figure, also 19th or 20%. century 
and also Oceanic (Easter Island), made of toromiro 
wood, the eyes of bird-bone and obsidian, is a lovingly 
carved creature, rhythmic flanges at the hips, collar- 
bone and cheekbone ridges, long ears like elaborate 


ING; at Sidney Janis Gallery. 


Robert Motherwell, THE TEARINGNESS OF COLLAG- 


keys. Clearly this product is sophisticated: it has been 
wrought beyond the exigencies of its occasion, And 
whereas the Marquesan Standing Figure is a dec 
rated composite of precise volumes, the Rainbow God 
(Mangareva) has the un-acute sedentary lumpines 
of Leonard Baskin’s naturalism. There are fifty-five 
other items, including an Ivory Coast pulley in the 
form of an elephant head, a two-decker shoulde 
mask from French Guinea, superbly organized jp 
terms of relief and inscription, a grotesquely elegan 
Cameroon drinking horn with beads on its “face” 
like veins, and an elongated Ritual Head (Guineg) 
which looks like a bird with a drum but is presumably 
a stylized crocodile face! (Museum of Primitive Ap, 
May 29-indef.)—V.Y. 


MAYA PLASTIC ARTS: The island of Jaina, between 
Yucatan and Vera Cruz, has yielded Maya funergl 
and ceremonial treasures of the highest order— 
notably molded clay figures of priests, about sx 
inches high, in the form of whistles. These detailed, 
naturalistic clays, often appliqued with color, jade, 
and even gold, are highly prized. The complexity of 
Maya imagery, most cultivated during a Classic period, 
comes forth in depth through this exhibition, said to 
be the first in the United States so concentrated on 
Mayan work. Apart from the Jaina cache, which is 
superb, there are many polychrome plates, bows 
and stone carvings from other regions, comparable 
in quality. (Martin Widdifield, Sept. 4-Oct. 5.)—SB 


MAUD MORGAN: “Understatement” might be the 
single word which applies uniformly to the dozen o 
so portrait heads comprising this recent exhibition. 
Portraits they are, but of a period or a mood rather 
than a person or personality, and they are as variow 
in concept, medium and execution as they are in the 
gamut of theme which encompasses Moyen Age and 
1920's, heads embodying spring or winter, heods 
expressing the dichotomy between inner and outward 
vision, and others which are simply mood pieces. The 
artist's deft, restrained touch is singularly appropriate 
to the establishment of an enigmatic blend of mockery 
and straightforwardness, so that the tone of the work 
is provocative while never exact. The impression of 
the whole is one of trancelike detachment in which 
nuance of rendering is of the utmost importance, while 
an occasional sharpening of focus baffles and entices 
the observer. (Parsons, May 13-June 1.)—M.S. 


JAN HERRING: One might say that Miss Herring’s f 


painting has more character than style. She imposes 






Mayan; SEATED PRIEST; af Martin 
Widdifield. 
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qn all her subjects—mountain peaks from above, is- 
lands ditto, tree stumps, hats and wheat sheaves— 
an idiomatic draftsmanship in which nervously impelled 
decision appears to be the guiding trait. Colorwise, 
Viaminck-moody green with harsh ochers and sienna 
prevails, but Topography of Islands, on a soft pink 
ground, employs a lyrical spread of buoyantly pale 
green. Her paradoxes are interesting. Inanimate ob- 
jects she sees as intensely animated and severely 
ovilined, but her cyclists in a wood are ghostly and 
her merry-go-round horses have no riders. A tower 
of crates has the spatial loneliness of an abandoned 
house; an abandoned house looks like a tower of 
qotes. (Petite, Sept. 23-Oct. 5.)—V.Y. 


THE CITY: NEW YORK 1900-1930: The city is, at least 
since Baudelaire, a modern subject, and in this fine 
summer exhibition one could see its transformation as 
a theme from the somewhat pastoral view of William 
Chase’s Brooklyn Navy Yard and the Jamesian view 
of Prendergast’s Central Park, 1900, to the Dos Passos 
realism of Sloan and Shinn. The most radical trans- 
formation of the theme occurred under the pressure 
of modern movements in painting when the charm and 
mood of a specific locality (Bellows’ Central Park in 
the Snow or Luks’ Pulitzer Fountain) gave way to the 
sense of the city as a thing without particularities 
rather than a place (the abstractions of George Ault 
or Walter Pach). The exhibition, which also included 
paintings and drawings by Henri, Morris Kantor, 
Stella and Walkowitz, was a testimonial to the multi- 
plicity of the city’s images within the short span of 
thirty years. (Zabriskie, June 17-July 31.)—J.R.M. 


MORTIMER LAUGHLIN: The landscapes, like The White 
Hill, with its sleek planes of gray, white and black, 
its sense of clarity, light and distance, are the most 
rewarding works in this exhibition of oils and draw- 
ings in various media. The composition sometimes 
goes slack, as in City, a conglomeration of patchy 
forms, or the intention of the work surrenders itself 
to the chic and decorative, as in Birds with its paper- 
cutout forms placed at strategic intervals. Among 
the smaller studies and drawings in this first one-mun 
showing, Yellow Growth and Strange Forest, both 
somewhat abstract, are chiefly interesting for the 
tichness they achieve with apparently simple means. 
(Ruth White, Sept. 17-Oct. 5.)—J.R.M. 


ANDREW MARTIN: Although clusters and cascades of 


| blossoms, painted with unusual delicacy and freshness, 


figured most prominently in the latest exhibition of 


r 
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George Luks, PULITZER FOUNTAIN; at Zabriskie Gallery. 


Andrew Martin’s work, several large figure compo- 
sitions were included to present a more imposing 
aspect of his painting. These latter are constructed 
of broken planes in a bright patchwork of irregular 
shapes, laid on with an easy, rhythmic swing, so that 
each thrusting diagonal is almost automatically 
matched by a counter thrust. In Four Figures the 
subjects are seated in a horizontal line-up suggesting 
a waiting room or subway array, three figures form- 
ing a single unit, by choice rather than exigencies 
of space, while the fourth is isolated and apart, 
although all are fused with their background through 
a loose arrangement of overlapping planes. This paint- 
ing is more interesting in its evocative and mysterious 
qualities than a large, sharply delineated Chess 
Players, which is extremely complex in its composi 
tional arrangement of standing and seated figures 
and very effective in the use of stinging reds and 
pinks against the predominant green, but which lacks 
concentration and dramatic emphasis. The flower 
paintings vary from the most exquisitely fragile 
bouquet to luxuriant showers of bloom which cover 
the entire canvas, but in each the use of a single 
dominant color, a blue or tawny pink, gives the neces- 
sary unity to the whole. It is in these paintings that 
the artist's lightness of touch and his skill in achieving 
textural variety are especially gratifying. (Hansa, 
May 27-June 15.)—M.S. 


RICHARD L. FEIGEN COLLECTION: By all the signs, 
from last season and of the one forthcoming, German 
Expressionism is the favored New Look among the 
retrospectives. If the rehabilitation is something other 
than a coincidence of business enterprise, it may well 
be a reflection of the perennial appeal to American 
artists and their public of painting which is ‘‘self’’- 
expressive, impatient of nuance and superficially ‘‘psy- 
chological.’ The underlying emotionalism frustrated 
by much of the “non-figurative’” Expressionism of the 
moment is sympathetically related to that of the 
German Expressionist predecessors who, by sundry 
directions, always found their way back to Van Gogh 
and always ignored the fact that Van Gogh’s vehement 
personalism also created an architecture of the visioned 
world. Mr. Feigen has tried to rescue his collection 
from the category, German, around which it is com- 
posed, by including works of Caracci, Fuseli, Richard 
Wilson, Puvis de Chavannes and Matta. These in- 
clusions, while broadening the term “Expressionism” 
beyond the boundaries of usefulness, will at least 
invite recapitulations and redefinition. (The next sound 
you hear will be the sharpening of Surrealist pencils— 
or knives.) The two sequences of freshest interest to 
those who may find quick surfeit by reassessing as 





Ludwig Meidner, SELF-PORTRAIT; at World House. 


tiresome those raw greens, yellows and cerises in the 
oils of Kirchner, Nolde and Grosz, are a group of 
drawings, mainly erotic, by Kirchner, and the three 
portraits by Ludwig Meidner (now, at seventy-three, 
in an old folks’ home in Germany), whose reputation 
has been unaccountably extinguished by those of 
Kokoschka, Soutine, Beckmann and even Egon Schiele. 
Meidner’s flaming-comma strokes animate as they de- 
fine in the purest Expressionist manner, and in the 
self-portrait only the turquoise eyeballs evince that 
obsession with shock-treatment color which his fellow 
painters often exploited as their most conspicuous 
legacy from Van Gogh or the Fauves. The sienna 
background edging the blue coat, and the lively blend 
in the palette held by the artist, are quite as 
impressive as any of the more strenuous effects on 
view. (World House, Sept. 18-Nov. 2.)—V.Y. 


JULIA SHERMAN: For a first one-man show this is 
always pleasant and at times exciting work. The sense 
and delight of color, the fluid and vigorous brushwork 
combine to make some distinctive successes. Jockeys 
is a lively composition of blues, carmines, whites 
and orangey-yellows structured with skeletal blacks, 
the figurative elements disguised by the play of 
color and the rhythmic attack of line. Musicians, with 
its arabesque-like forms, its vibrant reds, blues and 
yellows, is an exercise in intensity controlled by 
order. Some of the smaller works, like Bullfight, rely 
too much upon the associations one has with the 
subject itself, bringing little to it that is visually 
original or personal. The exhibition includes six years 
of work, but the earlier stiffly academic work at least 
indicates the beginnings of the talent which is 
evident in her more successful paintings. (Feigl, Sept. 
11-25.)—J.R.M. 


PHILIPPE HOSIASSON: Among younger Parisian 
painters, Philippe Hosiasson has chosen an idiom like 
molten lava. His canvases have a pronounced crust, 
and what design there is flows volcanically. Color and 
texture are limited in their range, however, and neither 
pleasing nor revealing. Relationships are thoughtfully 
developed, for the most part in terms of browns and 
purples. Flamboyant, with flames yellow and rather 
lively, is at least a literal rendition of the title, and 
Prophecy carries out the idiom on an enormous scale. 
(Kootz, Sept. 9-28.)—S.B. 


WOLFGANG BECK: The crude vitality of these expres- 
sionistic canvases accounts for much of their immediate 
impact. Beck makes the most of his large silhouetted 
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Charles Seliger, BLUE CAVERN; at Willard Gallery. 


figures (at times with the look of a Matisse gone 
rough rather than elegant) and of the bold areas of 
bright color hastily brushed in. There is a curious 
indifference—or cruelty, perhaps—to the medium itself, 
as if it were a poor, lagging and tiresome partner 
in the business of getting the experience down on 
canvas. Everything is hastily brushed in, smudged, 
smeared. It has its effectiveness, but when it fails it 
creates a kind of confusion as in the blood-red dood- 
ling in Friends. The style is most effective where there 
is more formal control—in Classroom, with its figures 
fastened to a magenta ground. Beck is a painter em- 
phatically going about his business. One wonders what 
further developments will come from this attack on 
belle peinture. (Zabriskie, Sept. 16-Oct. 5.)—J.R.M. 


CHARLES SELIGER: Microcosmic considerations are 
well suited to Seliger’s meticulous and sensitive 
draftsmanship. An ink drawing of an imagined land- 
scape beneath the soil is the exhibit’s tour de force. 
But similar minutiae, translated through color (in 
mixed media, watercolor, gouache and oil), tend to 
break up into scattered particles, eluding interest as 
a whole. Canyon, a watercolor in grays and white, 
is a manifestation of the artist’s delicate sensibility 
in another guise—not so detailed, and weak in con- 
cept, but venturing toward a larger grasp. (Willard, 
Sept. 17-Oct. 12.)—S.B. 


PRE-COLUMBIAN SCULPTURE AND MODERN PAINT- 
INGS: Visitors are expected to transform this jux- 
taposition into relationship, but one can’t help wonder- 
ing if the rediscovery of primitive art by the Fauves, 
Picasso and Klee—which is a fact we've learned— 
is sufficient warrant for enforcing resemblances be- 
tween any Pre-Columbian design or form and any 
casually chosen painting of Klee or Miro or a German 
Expressionist. Every modern painter who adapted the 
planes of a mask, the sullen quiescence of a squatting 
idol or the rhythms of an abstract figure did so to 
augrient an implicit tendency in his art. Since the 
motivations of the artists were not identical and since 
their material was dissimilar from the primitive’s, 
influences differ widely, and some resemblances are 
purely adventitious. This is more noticeable with 
respect to Pre-Columbian, itself a broad category, 
than with African. A Henry Moore, included here, 
is actually quite unrelated either to an egg-surface 
Olmec jade figure, to the squatter in pitted lava of 
the Classic period or to one of those terra-cotta 
grave effigies of Colima. An obsidian sacrificial knife 
reminded me of Brancusi’s bird, but nothing relevant 
can be made of such a reminder. Which is not to 
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attempt depreciation of the Emmerich collection, wher 
variety, beauty and curiosa are equally in evidence. 
The most striking analogy, remarkable immediately 
in Lee Boltin’s magnificent photographs for the Em 
merich publication, is between Pre-Columbian artifacs 
and modern machinery (propeller blades, bolts, cop 
stans). Note, for instance, the late Archaic mace heod, 
the Moundbuilder bannerstones of slate or gree 
stone, the Totonac yoke, the Archaic Tlatilco olin 
drical seal (terra cotta) and a gunmetal-gray Zapoix 
urn. Elie Faure’s distinction is consummately under 
lined here and at the Museum of Primitive Art: the 
forms of the “youthful peoples” do obey “an imperiow 
desire for synthesis, but this synthesis is of the kind 
that precedes experience and not the kind thi 
follows it.” (Emmerich, Sept. 2-30.)—V.Y. 


Moundbuilder Culture, BANNERSTONE; at Andi 
Emmerich. 
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KATERINA WILCZYNSKI and FREDERICK FRANCK: 
An exhibition of drawings, this is one of the most 
refreshing shows of the opening season. The quality 
of Miss Wilczynski’s fantasy, the character of her line 
are both sharp and delicate, like the point of a 
very slender blade. Figures out of antiquity move like 
wraiths across her Grecian landscapes. They represent, 
one supposes, the mind’s eye, reflecting on the past 
and confronted by the vistas of the present. The draw- 
ings by Frederick Franck are a testimonial to a fine and 
varied talent. The draftsmanship is always excellent 
and, at times, delightful—as in Epilogue to Nonsense, 
a collection of blossoming weeds and wild flowers, 
where the line becomes, in turn, precise and evasive 
in the midst of extravagant variety. There are a number 
of beautiful landscape and figure studies from France 
and Mexico, but for this viewer, one of the most 
exciting studies is the large nude, Woman Resting, 
with its masterfully done passage of the woman's 
hair tied back in a simple knot. (Passedoit, Sept. 
16-Oct. 5.)—J.R.M. 


LESTER POLAKOV: To make a transition from strong 
colors outlined in black and florid landscapes, the 
kitchen afforded Polakov with homely subject matter. 
He has researched eggs, squash, pineapple and can- 
taloupe, seeking to heighten their contours in delicate 
understatement. Outlines are washed in color against 
scraped, grizzled backgrounds, often mauve or brown, 
and the simple objects are as a rule set on a frontal 
inclination against the picture plane. With color used 
more purposefully, the best are slight and simple: 
Red Peppers creates a surface impression, and yellow 
morsels of Cheese give the effect of a moonlike land- 
scape. (Roko, Sept. 16-Oct. 10.)—S.B. 


BEATRICE ERICSON: In both her oils and her paintings 
in casein and ink, she demonstrates an orderly talent 
that is in control of its formal means. Among the oils, 
Growth, with its vertical, flamelike slashes of beige 
and green, its structuring black interstices, is one of 
the more successful works. She sustains a fine variety 
between close-value painting and sudden bright 
accents of color and a sense of the feel and rhythm 
of gently rising forms and errant blossomings. The 
disappointments in this showing occur at times when 
the composition tends to be too busy and the color 
a little muddy. Her caseins, with a limited palette 
of grays and blacks, are more densely structured, 
less interesting perhaps than the good oils, but 
equally demonstrative of a capable talent. (Panoras, 
Sept. 23-Oct. 5.)—J.R.M. 


ANNA WALINSKA: This twenty-five-year retrospective 
purports to show processes of abstraction from a 
number of initially representational paintings. The 
stages shown are most often a Cubist and/or Ex- 


Beatrice Ericson, GROWTH; at Panoras Gallery. 
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Louis Cheney, YELLOW FLOWERS; at Grand Central 
Moderns. 


pressionist version and a final Abstract-Expressionist 
one, the latter generally in casein (black-and-white), 
consisting of an over-all obliteration of the preceding 
conceptions, with no visible gains in tactile, coloristic 
or compositional values—rather, in fact, the reverse. 
Abstraction is an organically executed refinement 
which retains the principles of the form abstracted 
from—not an arbitrary reconstruction invented years 
after the preliminary impulses have been abandoned, 
in order to stay abreast with contemporary develop- 
ments. (Jewish Museum, Sept. 9-Oct. 10.)—V.Y. 


LOUIS CHENEY: This is knowledgeable painting, 
sometimes a bit too academic in the rightness of its 
composition and its use of. color, but where the paint- 
ing has opened up, become more free and spontaneous, 
as in Yellow Flowers, it exhibits the kind of certainty 
that is grounded in practice. His Still Life, a watercolor, 
its pale washes of blue and green played off against 
expanses of blank white, is a thoroughly achieved 
work, hovering between the abstract and the repre- 
sentational. This in fact seems to be the area in which 
his work is most successful. There are several styles 
of work, all more or less under the influence of Cubism 
(e.g., Stan the Man), but the technique is so studiously 
applied that it tends to cause a loss of interest. With 
the greater freedom his work seems to be developing 
there are indications of a talent discovering iis own 
personal approach. (Grand Central Moderns, Sept. 
16-Oct. 4.)—J.R.M. 


RUDOLF SCHAEFER: Although the intention behind 
these watercolors seems at times too consistently peda- 
gogical (studies in color-and-form relationships), there 
is always a firm technical mastery that is admirable. 
One confronts them with something of the feeling one 
would have before a neatly turned-out color wheel. 
The better works, along with their educative function, 
seem to develop the suggestion and structuring of 
plant and crystalline forms in softly modulated washes 
and transparencies. Plant Growth in Yellow succeeds, 
one feels, because it is more related to life than to 
learning. (Kottler, Sept. 23-Oct. 5.)—J.R.M. 


SHERYL LONDON: This is a first one-man show by a 
pupil of Abraham Rattner, and the canvases are quite 
under his spell—strongest in blues and purples, all 
in a similar non-objective mode. (Collectors’ Gallery, 
Sept. 23-Oct. 5.) . . . HILDA WARD: Among some fifty 
canvases and drawings by this pupil of Robert Henri 
are a group of expressionistic portraits. (Pietrantonio, 
Sept. 3-30.) . . . PRE-COLUMBIAN: Some of the objects 
are outstanding in this roundup of the remains of 
different cultures, including Olmec jades, Niyarit burial 
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figures, Aztec carvings in weathered granite, Colima 
dogs, Guerrero masks, and a number of the so-called 
face” sculptures of Vera Cruz. (D’Arcy, Sept. 
1.30.) . .. ORONZO GASPARO: Landscapes, still lifes 
ond nudes in interiors are painted with a system of 

brush marks and crosshatchings in a high, 

key. (Crespi, Sept. 15-29.) . . . BIFF McGUIRE: 
A Broadway actor’s colored clays of clowns are vivid 
ond amusing; his drawings of street urchins attempt 
to catch pathos. (Crespi, Sept. 15-29.)—S.B. 


THREEPENNY OPERA PORTRAITS: Arbit Blatas has 
a number of oil sketches of the roffish charac- 

ters and informal scenes whic’: vivify the Brecht-Weill 
operetta currently playing in the Village. (Hirschl and 
Adler, Sept. 20-indef.) . . . CHANG DAI CHIEN: 
Mr. Chien’s scroll paintings are mostly studies of land- 
scape in the traditional particularized fashion; a deco- 
rated gold-leaf screen and smaller studies of flowers, 
landscapes and a water buffalo are rendered with 
a more personal style and in a more generalized 
idiom. (Mi Chou, Sept. 10-28.) . . . ROBERT VOLIANO: 
An American-ltalian primitive, otherwise occupied with 
the art of ballet, offers a group of crowded-detail oils 
depicting, from memory and in fancy, congregations 
ot lawn parties, at covered bridges, at camp (children 
only) and at a swimming hole (women only!). (Juster, 
Sept. 16-Oct. 5.) . . . CHRISTIAN SAVALAS: The first 
one-man exhibition of a painter who executes very 
large, very bold figure conceptions—mother and child, 
lovers, Adam and Eve, and so forth—in a canny adop- 
tion of Picasso’s classical style. (Bodley, Sept. 16-28.) 
—V.Y. 


CAROLINE CLARK MARSHALL: These oils are pleasant, 
thoroughly traditional landscapes and still lifes. (Arts, 
Sept. 4-15.) . . . ADELE COHEN and BETH NABLO: 
There are vigorous, richly colored abstractions in oil 
by the former and watercolors under the influence of 
a variety of abstract styles by the latter. (Panoras, 
Sept. 9-21.) . . . LISL BEER: The simpler, straightfor- 
ward works like Cross and Fountain are consistently 
the more interesting in this uneven showing of land- 
scapes in oil. (Kottler, Sept. 9-21.) . . . SEASON’S 
FORECAST: Among the best works in this varied ex- 
hibition of artists who will be featured in the gallery 
during the coming season are James Sterling's delicate 
landscape drawing, View of the Valley, Gladys Gold- 
stein's adroitly modulated: oil in grays and greens, 
Storm at Noon, and William Dole’s dramatically 
organized watercolor and collage, Florence. (Duveen- 
Graham, Sept. 3-20.) . . . DE AENLLE GROUP: Dome- 
nico Izquierdo, a young painter from Puerto Rico, 
5 is one of the significant new talents in this group show- 
ing of Latin and South American painters which in- 
dudes noteworthy work by Jose Luis Cuevas, Sarah 
Grilo and Bermudez. (De Aenlle, June 26-Sept. 6.) 
-.».« WATERCOLORS AND DRAWINGS: Rhys Caparn’s 
delicately shaded, simply massed landscape in pastel, 
Grove’s Edge |, and Hugvette-Arthur Bertrand’s un- 
titled watercolor in oranges, brownish-reds and blacks 
are two of the high spots in an exhibition of American 
ond European artists. (Meltzer, July 1-Sept. 30.) . . . 
THIRD QUARTERLY: Watercolor vignettes by Ramon, 
portraits and landscapes by Flemming, a series of 
4 drawn pencil studies by Robert Cafarno, as well 
§ % familiar and new work by gallery regulars Wood- 
: Edredow and Alice Anonymous make up this 
expansive showing in small quarters. (Adam-Ahab, 
Sept. 3-30.)—J.R.M. 
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OBITUARIES 


C. T. LOO, one of the world’s outstanding col- 
lectors and dealers in Chinese art, died on 
August 15, 1957, in Nyon, Switzerland. Mr. Loo 
was seventy-eight years old. 

















The seventy-nine-year-old painter and sculptor 
MAURICE STERNE died at his home in Mount 
Kisco, New York, on July 23, 1957, after a long 


The American painter PAVEL TCHELITCHEW 
died at the age of fifty-eight on July 31, 1957, 
in’Rome, Italy. Mr. Tchelitchew had suffered a 
attack last December. 
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NATIONAL 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 

7TH BIENNIAL NATIONAL PRINT EXHIBITION, Print 
Club of Albany, Dec. 6-30. Open to all artists. 
All print media. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3. Entry 
cards due by Oct. 16, work due Oct. 25. Write: 
Alice Pauline Schafer, 33 Hawthorne Ave., Al- 
bany 3, N. Y. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 

WATERCOLOR SOCIETY OF ALA. 18TH ANNUAL JURY 
EXHIBITION, Birmingham Museum of Art, Nov. 
3-30. Media: watercolor, casein, gouache. Prizes. 
Fee: $1 per painting. Entry cards due Oct. 15, 
work due Oct. 19. Write: Belle Comer, Secre- 
tary, Birmingham Museum of Art, City Hall, 
711 N. 19th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON PRINTMAKERS 10TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Nov. Open to all entries. 
Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3 (for non-members). Entry 
cards due by Sept. 24, work due Oct. 1. Write: 
Mrs. S. M. Rantz, 299 High Rock St., Need- 
ham 92, Mass. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

ALLIED ARTISTS OF AMERICA 44TH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION, National Academy Galleries. Oct. 17-Nov. 
3. Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. 
Fee: $4. Entry cards due by Sept. 30; work due 
Oct. 3. Write: Henry Bankoff, 360 Cabrini Blvd., 
New York 33, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

EMILY LOWE 9TH ANNUAL COMPETITION, Eggleston 
Galleries, Dec. 2-Jan. 4. Open to artists 25 years 
of age and over. Media: oil, watercolor, gouache. 
Prizes. Entry cards due by Oct. 19, work due 
Oct. 19. Write: Ward Eggleston, Director, Eg- 
aE Galleries, 969 Madison Ave., New York 

ee 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

MORRIS AUTUMN GROUP EXHIBITION, Morris Gal- 
lery, Oct. 25-Nov. 9. Open to all artists. All 
painting media. Jury. Awards: one-man shows. 
Fee: $3. Work due Oct. 21. Write: Morris Gal- 
lery, 174 Waverly Place, New York 14, N. Y. 


CAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

3RD ANNUAL PRINT EXHIBITION, Bay Printmakers’ 
Society, Oct. 5-27. Open to all artists. No mono- 
types. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2. Write: Bay Print- 
makers’ Society, 5380 Shafter St., Oakland, Calif. 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 

37TH NATIONAL EXHIBITION, California Water- 
color Society; Pasadena Art Museum, Dec. 1-29; 
Richmond Art Museum, Jan. 10-Feb. 11, 1958. 
Media: watercolor, gouache, pastel, tempera on 
paper, collage. Jury. Prizes. Handling fee. Entry 
cards due Oct. 30. Write: Elsa Warner, Secre- 
tary, Calif. Watercolor Society, 332 S. Serrano 
St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

13TH ANNUAL OUTDOOR sHOW, San Antonio River 
Art Group, Oct. 12 & 13. Open to all artists. 
Media: oil, watercolor, ceramics, weaving, mis- 
cellaneous crafts. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3 (for non- 
members). Write: Harold Roney, Route No. 8, 
Box 294 B, Leon Springs, Tex. 


REGIONAL 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 

15TH ANNUAL LOUISIANA STATE ART EXHIBITION, 
Old State Capitol, Oct. 6-27. Open to resident 
artists of La. only. Media: oil, tempera, water- 
color, casein. Jury. Prizes. No fee. Work due by 
Sept. 25. Write: Jay R. Broussard, Director, 
Louisiana Art Commission, Room 208, Old 
State Capitol, Baton Rouge, La. 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 

15TH ANNUAL LOUISIANA STATE ART EXHIBITION, 
Old State Capitol, Nov. 3-Dec. 1. Open to resi- 
dent artists of La. only. Media: sculpture, gra- 
phics, ceramics, crafts. Jury. Prizes. No fee. 
Work due by Oct. 23. Write: Jay R. Broussard, 
Director, Louisiana Art Commission, Room 208, 
Old State Capitol, Baton Rouge, La. 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

EXHIBITION MOMENTUM 1957, Momentum Exhibj. 
tion Hall, Nov. 6-Dec. 10. Open to artists with. 
in 100-mile radius of Chicago. Media: painting, 
sculpture, prints, drawing. Jury. Fee: $3 for 5 
works. Entry cards due by Oct. 15, work due 
Oct. 25-28. Write: Allan Frumkin Gallery, 159 
E. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 

19TH ANNUAL TEXAS PAINTING AND SCULPTURE Ex. 
HIBITION, Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Oct, 5. 
Nov. 17. Open to all Texas artists. Media: oil, 
gouache, casein, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Work 
due Sept. 15. Write: Charlotte Stephens, Secre. 
tary, Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Fair Park, 
Dallas 26, Tex. 


DOUGLASTON, NEW YORK 

27TH ANNUAL FALL MEMBERS’ EXHIBITION, Art 
League of Long Island, Oct. 6-19. Media: oil, 
watercolor, casein, pastel, black-and-white. Jury, 
Prizes. Fee: $10 includes membership. Entry 
cards and work due Sept. 21. Write: Virginia 
Nolan, Art League of Long Island, 44-21 Doug. 
laston Parkway, Douglaston, N. Y. 


EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 

7TH ANNUAL STATE EXHIBITION, Art Centre of 
the Oranges, Mar. 2-15, 1958. Open to N. J. 
artists. Media: oil, watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Fee: 
$3 per entry (limit of 2). Entry cards due Feb. 
12, work due Feb. 15 & 16. Write: James F, 
White, 115 Halsted St., East Orange, N. J. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 

KANSAS DESIGNER CRAFTSMAN SHOW, U. of Kan, 
Oct. 27-Nov. 17. Open to those who have lived 
in Kan. or Kansas City, Mo., for one year or 
more. Media: ceramics, metalwork, silversmith- 
ing, jewelry, enameling, bookbinding, textik 
printing, weaving, furniture, woodturning, 
sculpture in stone, wood, metal and fired clay. 
ury. Prizes. Fee: $3 for 5 pieces. Write: Mar- 
jorie Whitney, Chairman, Dept. of Design, U. of 
Kan., Lawrence, Kan. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

15TH ANNUAL OPEN SHOW, New Jersey Watercolor 
Society, Kresge, Newark. Open to artists hom 
or residing in N. J. Media: watercolor, casein 
tempera, pastel. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2 for mem- 
bers, $3 for non-members. Entry cards due Sept. § 
18, work due Sept. 28. Write: Helen Fleming, 
187 Little Falls Rd., Cedar Grove, N. J. 


NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 

3RD NEW CANAAN OUTDOOR ART SHOW, Sept. 29% 
30. Open to Fairfield County artists. Mediz 
painting, sculpture, ae architectural 
drawings and models. No fee, no sales commit § 
sion. Work due Sept: 15 & 16. Write: Ne 
Canaan Outdoor Art Show, P.O. Box 629, New 
Canaan, Conn. 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

BERKSHIRE ART ASSOCIATION 6TH ANNUAL EXHt 
BITION, Berkshire Museum, Oct. 1-31. Open 0 
artists living at least one month of the yet 
within 100 miles of Pittsfield. Media: painting 
sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $4 includes met 
bership. Entry cards due by Sept. 14, wot 
due Sept. 14. Write: Berkshire Art Association, 
Berkshire Museum, 39 South St., Pittsfield 
Mass. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 

1957 DRAWING AND WATERCOLOR EXHIBITION, Pott 
land Art Museum, Oct. 19-Nov. 13. Open @ 
Ore. artists. Jury. Purchase prizes. No fee. Wat 
due Sept. 15. Write: Registrar, Portland At 
Museum, S. W. Park at Madison, Portland 5 
Ore. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
12TH ANNUAL AREA EXHIBITION, Corcoran Galley 
of Art, Nov. 24-Jan. 12. Open to artists living 
within 50 miles of Washington. Media: paintitf 
sculpture, watercolor, drawing, prints, 
Jury. Prizes. Fee: 50¢ for prints and cera 
$2 for stained glass, $1 for all other mee 
Entry cards and work due Oct. 11 & 12. Wille 
Gudmund Vigtel, Corcoran Gallery of 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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STUDIO TALK 


BY BERNARD CHAET 


Young Artists Experiment— 


Rhoplex: An Acrylic Emulsion 


gears pena experts warn that the new plastics de- 
veloped for industrial use are not time-tested and there- 
fore unsafe for artists’ use. Yet, if painters do not dare to 
experiment with these materials, how are we to measure their 
ultimate worth? Further, when a new product with unique 
qualities appears, can it not, in some ways, aid creation? 

The search for new materials is aided by chemical firms 
which are willing to send samples to artists. Some time ago 
Arthur Hoener was sent a sample of Rhoplex AC-33,* an 
acrylic-resin emulsion produced originally for water-base 
house paints. Mr. Hoener in turn dispensed portions to a 
trio of friends so that they might compare results. It should 
be noted that these painters were already working with 
water-base media such as casein, distemper and Polymer 
Tempera. And they all possessed a wide range of dry 
pigments necessary for a tempera vehicl: such as Rhoplex. 
The following is an extract from their discussion, which 
took place after six weeks of experimentation. 

Arthur Hoener briefly outlined the product's background: 
“Rhoplex has been tested for several years by the house- 
painting industry; its-sealing properties, color retention, film 
life and adhesive power were all considered excellent.” He 
catalogued associated products which can control and change 
the handling of the medium: Rhoplex B-85 is a hardening 
ageut which makes the emulsion firmer and more brittle, and 
Tamol-731 is a pigment-dispersing agent which prevents ag- 
gregates from forming. After this introduction the group— 
Louis Lo Monaco, Paul Zelanski, George Lockwood and 
Arthur Hoener—quickly agreed on the medium’s outstanding 
characteristic: flexibility. The medium was found flexible 
enough to use on canvas or paper. Once the paint was applied 
to canvas it was virtually impossible to crack the film. (Oil 
paint cannot withstand such treatment.) The unprimed can- 
vas was sized with the medium itself or the traditional rabbit- 
skin glue. 





*A product of Rhom and Haas Company, Resinous Products Divi- 


sion, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 


Arthur Hoener, UNTITLED PAINTING. 
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George Lockwood, UNTITLED PAINTING. 


Next, Louis Lo Monaco compared Rhoplex to other 
temperas. He felt that this medium, which possesses all the 
inherent qualities of tempera (fast-drying, with flat and 
opaque color), also had qualities which were unique: “This 
medium when thinned with water has glazing qualities 
comparable to oil. Further, Rhoplex does not resist the brush; 
it seems to have some of the fluid application of oil paint. 
This combination of tempera and oil effects leaves unlimited 
handling possibilities to individual painters.” 

At this point Arthur Hoener mentioned a shortcoming of 
Rhoplex, its limit of textural effects; a relatively heavy im- 
pasto cannot be applied directly but has to be built up 
gradually, in layers. He pointed out that Polymer Tempera, 
a more brittle material, was more suited to direct impasto 
painting. “Yet,” he added, “individual brush strokes can be 
exposed in Rhoplex, thereby creating texture.” 

Paul Zelanski next outlined his method. He grinds pig- 
ments with Rhoplex and stores them in jars. “I use a one- 
to-one mixture of Rhoplex AC-33 and water with an addi- 
tion of 5% Tamol as the grinding vehicle. Storing prepared 
colors in jars makes it possible for me to match colors when 
I repaint and retouch. This is important in tempera because 
colors appear lighter when they dry and it is difficult to remix 
the same colors.” Mr. Zelanski feels that the addition of 
Tamol-731, the dispersing agent, keeps the surface even; un- 
wanted lumpy surfaces produced by relatively unground 
pigments do not appear at random intervals. Instead, they 
are evenly dispersed in the medium. “And,” he added, “tra- 
ditionally difficult pigments behave with Tamol.” 

George Lockwood's formula is the same except for the 
addition of a 20% solution of Rhoplex-85, the hardening 
agent; he prefers a more brittle medium even though he 
paints on rag paper. He was principally attracted by the 
medium’s glazing potential and its waterproof surface which 
made it possible to do waterproof watercolors and gouaches. 
He feels that other temperas are not as waterproof as Rhoplex. 
For example, he found that Rhoplex is difficult to remove 
even after prolonged soaking in water; only toluene or xylene 
remove the film. He also praised the consistent drying— 
without shiny or dull spots. 

Rhoplex acrylic emulsion, which has some of the handling 
qualities of oil paint as well as those of tempera, has an ad- 
ditional characteristic that should be noted. One does not 
have to be concerned about fast- and slow-drying colors or a 
gradual fat-over-lean build-up. It is a medium which should 
attract a great many painters. When asked if their experiments 
involved only technical research the group assured me that 
the possibilities of this unique medium added to their visual 
vocabulary. In fact, they stressed that they were already 
mentally composing in terms of the medium’s wide range. 
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SPECTRUM continued from page 11 


and “others.” Eighteen out of thirty-two replies 
state that copies have no place in an art museum, 
four say “none in collection” and ten say “for 
educational purposes only.” 

Finally, in discussing acquisitions and dona- 
tions, twelve list physical factors—especially per- 
manence and suitability of exhibition space—as 
influencing donors. Nine list such factors as 
“vitality of the museum,” standards of exhibi- 
tions, needs of the museum, museum administra- 
tion and freedom from politics. Others list tax 
exemption and personal recognition for the 
donor. In obtaining works there seems to be 
agreement that personal contact, usually by the 
director, is the best method. 

We believe that the survey will have great 
value for Little Rock, and we hope that its re- 
sults will prove useful to other communities as 
well. 


—J.M. 


LONDON continued from page 13 


their high distinction. The main communication 
now is an eroticism which is not in the least 
sunny. These girls are being tormented. In fact 
his largest new piece, Girl, 1954-56, is stretched in 
a rigid, vertical posture with both arms extended 
straight up above her head; she might be hang- 
ing from tied wrists. Again, I am not primarily 
moved, one way or the other, by this aspect of 
Butler's work: the literary content of figurative 
art is primarily the artist’s own affair. And far 
worse things are happening to the women in 
Guernica; and in Goya. What worries me is that 
not enough is happening in Butler’s form. 
Thighs, breasts, bellies—all are too symmetrical, 
both in placing and in contour; they are also 
too purely circular in section. Nor do I feel that 
the distortions work. And these crucial extremi- 
ties of the human form which give a whole 
figure its final articulation—the hands and feet— 
these Butler ignores. Feet are simply not ;there 
(as in earlier Bacon or the Sutherland portraits), 
severed ankles growing straight out of the bar of 
the pedestal; and hands are only clenched lumps. 

Yet we know that Reg Butler was recently an 
artist of considerable power. I believe the pres- 
ent phase is one he will eclipse. There is a des- 
perate quality in these figures which suggests 
that he is trying to do something too difficult. 
Ambition, in the sense that one is forcing one- 
self to compass impossible ends, is fatal to the 
artist, whose work should, in another sense, 
always come easily to him. To sum up: I believe 
Reg Butler’s brilliance in his earlier, open and 
more abstract phase still far outweighs his pres- 
ent aberration. He remains a sculptor of whom 
one has the very highest hopes. 


y the time these lines appear in print the 

London scene will have changed yet ‘again, 
and one cannot catch up on it; naturally; but 
the events commented upon in the notes above 
will be several months in the past when these 
words are read—which leaves an immense jlist to 
pick from. To catalogue a small selection from 
the year thus far, let me begin with the 160 
paintings from the Musée d’Art Moderne im, Paris 
which came, in. April and May, to the R:B.A. 
Gallery, through the good ofhices of*the Arts 
Council, which also arranged the appearance, at 
the same time, of the exhibition (iscussed 
above) of paintings from your Guggenheim Mu- 
seum at the Tate Gallery. Also in April a full- 


scale show of Karel Appel at the Institute of, 


Contemporary Arts, and the afore-mentioned 
new paintings by Francis Bacon at the Hanover 


Gallery. May saw the first proper-one-miah. show. . 


here of Sam Francis at Gimpel Fils, as well as 
Reg Butler’s third one-man show, discussed 
above, at the Hanover. There was also the first 
Derain exhibition for years at Wildenstein, a 
retrospective of sorts; Bernard Buffet-came again 
to Tooth’s, and Mirko appeared at the Arthur 
Jeffress Gallery. At the Arts Countit's. own gal- 
lery in St. James's Square there was a distin- 
guished selection of Tachist and action paint- 
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ings (neither term really covers this show), lent 

an anonymous private collector, which in- 
duded Soulages (two magnificent canvases—the 
pest paintings in London in May!), Dubuffet, 
gam Francis, Appel, Jenkins, Bogart, De Staél 
wd Max Ernst. This show was entitled “New 
Trends in Painting,” and since it had made a 
tour of the provinces lasting a year (sponsored 

the Arts Council) it may well have been more 
responsible for certain swift changes in public 
taste, now evident, than any other single event. 
With June Ivon Hitchens reappeared at the 
leicester Galleries (three new landscapes were 
quite masterly) and Ben Nicholson at Gimpel’s 
-his first emergence since his visit to President 
Eisenhower at the White House in the spring 
to receive the Guggenheim Prize, an occasion 
glebrated by a photograph in The Times. To 
the Tate the Arts Council now brought Wil- 
helm Lehmbruck from Germany; the LC.A. 
showed Capogrossi and followed him up with 
the late Wols. The huge and beautifully airy 
Whitechapel Art Gallery put on a retrospective 
by the Australian painter Sidney Nolan; and the 
new Crane Kalman Gallery opened its doors in 
Brompton Road with twenty-four paintings of 
various periods by Vlaminck that were as sur- 
prising for their richness and assurance as the 
Derains were for their tired thinness. Finally, 
Lynn Chadwick succeeded Lehmbruck at the Arts 
Council (you can see what a lot the Arts Coun- 
cil does for us)—and then the summer miscel- 
lanies began to sweep away the one-man shows 
throughout the dealers’ galleries. 





























BOOKS continued from page 49 


all pictures, whatever their documentary or 
iconographic value, which do not come up to 
a certain artistic standard.” 

Curiously, it is Paris in Our Time which 
gives something of a dejd-vu impression, and 
Paris in the Past which provides the “new” 
glimpses. These glimpses come when the 
author applies his “certain artistic standard” 
indulgently and presents anonymous views and 
festival scenes (some on wallpaper) from the 
extraordinary collection in the Musée Carna- 
valet. When the oeuvre of a consecrated artist 
is under discussion, M. Courthion occasionally 
includes little-known works—which asseri them- 

F selves at the expense of the better-known plates. 

Despite the unforeseen inclusions among the 
color plates, Paris in the Past offers a full meas- 
ure of time-honored masterpieces, works that 
extend from the Monk Yves’s Life of St. Denis 
and the Limbourg Brothers’ Les Trés Riches 
Heures du Duc de Berry to the Romantic and 
Realist productions of the last century. The pic- 
tures are usually presented simply as a chrono- 
logical rehearsal; thus Delacroix’s Liberty Guid- 
ing the People (a powerful oil sketch rather than 
the usually reproduced finished work) is sand- 
wiched, by the accident of dates, between Bon- 
ington’s Pont des Arts and Turner’s The Flower 
Market, and Meryon’s fantastic, monster-ridden 
Place de la Concorde appears between an anony- 
mous barricade scene of 1848 and Daumier’s Les 
Saltimbanques. At times, however, M. Courthion 
has selected his works for the sake of significant 

juxtaposition, as with Boucher’s Breakfast and 
; Chardin’s Saying Grace. 
_ Paris in Our Time begins with an Impression- 
ist and Post-Impressionist selection, followed by 
the expected works of Degas, Lautrec, Bonnard 
and Utrillo. Pissarro is overgenerously but charm- 
ingly represented. Then, after a chapter devoted 
to the Fauves and another to Rousseau, we come 
to “Transpositions of Paris,” the section which 
covers the last fifty years. Here topography is 
invoked with a rigor not apparent elsewhere in 
two volumes, and the author thus has one 
icontrovertible justification for his inclusions: 
que, Gleizes, Léger, Delaunay, Bazaine, Gro- 
» Chagall, Picasso, De Staél, Vieira da Silva, 
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is many things to many men, and a rich 
of its myriad associations is summoned 
a the pages of these volumes—which worthily 
lain the Skira standards of production. Both 
will assuredly attract, and delight, a wide 


FRANCIS KLOEPPEL 
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11141 EAST BLVD. 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


Mexico’s INSTITUTO ALLENDE 


Year-round courses: Painting, 
photography, all crafts, Spanish . 
. . International faculty . . . Credits, MFA degree . . 
Fiela trips, perpetual sunshine, room and board from $2 
daily in Mexico’s most beautiful colonial town. Illustrated 
prospectus?: INSTITUTO ALLENDE, Box 100, San Miguel 

Allende, Gto., Mexico. 


JOHN HERRON 


sculpture, graphics, mural, 
Beginners or advanced 





INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Painting, Scul pture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
¢ DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 





/ 
ybe HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
painting * graphic arts 
sculpture * advertising art 
Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 
25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 
WATERCOLOR 


O'HARA 2m 


Joplin, Mo., June 3-15..Mrs. D. J. Doan, 216 No. Byers Ave. 
San Franeiseo, July 15-Aug. 2. Artists’ Coop., 2224 Union St. 
Tacoma, Wash., Aug. 12-31 

"Mrs. Ruth Babbitt, 11605 Gravelly Lake Dr. 
Seattle, Wash., Sevt, ag “ 












. T. Hansen, 5106 Palatine Ave. 


PASADENA 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Send for prospectus now 
e Frode N. Dann, Director 


314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, CALIF 


PENNA. ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 





STUDY IN ¢ 
CALIFORNIA 








PAINTING e SCULPTURE 
MURAL * ILLUSTRATION 
Scholarships (European Study) ° Degrees 


R. D. Entenmann, Curator 
116 N. Broad, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





CARVING TOOLS 


HOBBYCRAFT SETS 


3577 E. Tremont Ave., New York 65, N.Y. 





Ultra Violet Lamps 


BLACKLIGHT 


Indispensable tool for examing art objects. 
Reveals hidden restorations and repairs. 
Helpful in establishing identity and age. 


STROBLITE CO. boos. a, 75 west asin sv. 36 
Berkeley 
Express & Moving Co. 


526 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12,N. Y. 


Packing ¢ Crating * Shipping * Moving * Storage 


GRamercy 3-5310 








PRINT EXHIBITION CALENDAR 





For complete information write to the Print 
Council of America, 527 Madison Avenue, Room 
311, New York 22, N. Y. 


APPLETON, WIS. 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE, Nov.: Rouault 
ATLANTA, GA. 

ATLANTA ART ASS‘N., Dec.: Chagall 
BELOIT, WIS. 


BELOIT COLLEGE, Oct.: Rouvault 
BOSTON, MASS. 
MUSEUM, Sept. 3-Nov. 4: Dore, Bresdin, Redon; 
Oct. 5-Nov. 25: Cont. Europ. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
ART INST., Sept.: 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
ART MUSEUM, Sept. 1-25: R. Blum Anniv. Exhib.; 
Oct. 25-Dec. 3: Yugoslav Prints 
CLAREMONT, CAL. 
POMONA COLLEGE, Oct. 25-Nov. 30: Germ. Expr. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 
FINE ARTS CTR., Oct. 22-Nov. 17: G. Bellows 
FREDONIA, N. Y. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, Oct. 5-26: Amer. Prints 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
WADSWORTH ATH., 
Lautrec 
HONOLULU, T.H. 
ACAD. OF ARTS, Sept. 
Methods 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
HERRON 1 INST., Sept. 
Scandinavian Prints 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
WESTERN MICH. COLLEGE, Nov. 10-30: Japanese 
Fish Prints 
LONG BEACH, CAL. 
MUSEUM, Oct. 31-Nov. 29: Rembrandt 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
COUNTY LIBRARY, Sept. 18-Oct. 20: J. Callot 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
SPEED MUSEUM, Nov. 1-21: Life of Christ 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
BROOKS GALLERY, Sept. 1-30: Cont. Fr. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
STATEN ISLAND 
J. Sloan 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
MUSEUM, Oct. 5-27: Bay Printmakers Soc. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
JOSLYN MUSEUM, Sept. 22-Oct. 13: G. Bellows 
OXFORD, OHIO 
MIAMI UNIV., Nov. 6-30: Amer. Color Print Soc. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PRINT CLUB, Sept. 19-Oct. 4: 4-Man Exhib.; Oct. 
11-31: Boxiana, Adelman Coll. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CARNEGIE INST., Sept. 1-29: Giacometti, Manzu, 
Laurens; Sept. 30-Nov. 17: “Carceri” by Piranesi 
RICHMOND, IND. 
McGUIRE HALL GALLERIES, Sept. 
Printmakers 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
ACHENBACH FOUND’TN., Sept. 21-Nov. 3: Print- 
maker 1450-1950; Nov. 9-Dec. 8: Blake 
R. E. LEWIS, INC., Oct. 14-Nov. 9: E. Carriere; 
Nov. 18-Dec. 14: Rouault 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 
ROSICRUCIAN EGYPT., ORIENTAL MUS., July 14- 


Rec. Acq. 


Dec. 13-Jan. 5: Tevlouse- 


24-Oct. 20: Printmaking 


1-30: Picasso; Oct. 1-30: 


INST., Nov. 1-30: B. Morisot, 


8-29: Brooklyn 


Sept. 15: Amer. Printmakers; Aug. 15-Sept. 15: 
G. Bellows 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
MUSEUM, Sept. 24-Oct. 27: Cont. Ital. 
SCRANTON, PA. 
ART CLUB, Dec.: Daumier 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
FRYE MUSEUM, Oct. 1-22: Cont. Brazil; Early 


Calif. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
MUSEUM, Oct. 1-27: Viaminck, Picasso, etc. 
TOPEKA, KAN. 
MULVANE ART CTR., Oct. 2-22: R. Marsh 
TROY, N. Y. 
WILLARD SCHOOL, Oct.: 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CORCORAN, to Sept. 8: Saito. Sept. 1-Nov. 16; 
Cont. Amer.; Nov. 23-Jan. 5: Area Annual 
G. WASH. UNIV., Dec. 4-31: K. Kollwitz 
NAT’L GALLERY, Oct., Nov.: Blake 
WATERVILLE, ME. 
COLBY COLLEGE, Dec.: Cont. Fr. 
WICHITA, KAN. 
MUNICIPAL UNIV., Oct.: Goya 
WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 
MIDWESTERN UNIV., Dec. 1-20: Texas Printraakers 


Incunabulae & Manuscripts 
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A.1. FRIEGMAN INC, 

QUALITY owl 
ART MATERIALS Sept 
es ATHENS, 
25 WEST 45th STREET a 

NEW YORK 36, Wy, BALTIM 
CIRCLE 5.6600 WALTE 
Pore 
& W 
BOSTON, 
NEXUS 
“Friem’s Four Pages” our regularly publisheg — CHICAGC 
art newsletter sent free ...on request, ae 
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—E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO 












Headquarters 


Genuine Dry PIGMENTS FOR 
Artists Coors 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 





COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES JEW 
CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS O 
GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS MET! 
EMERALD GREEN SIENNAS Fr 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES ETC. MOL 
Fezanpiz & Sperrze, INC. Ps 
205 Fulton Street New York City N 
WHI 
Pe 
BUDWORTH : 
Cotter 
A name that is your guarantee AC. 
of dependable service = 
ALA 
PACKERS and SHIPPERS 2% 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 

W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 

424 West 52nd. St., New York City m ARTS 





Inc. 








AIBANY, N. Y. 
INSTITUTE, Sept. 10-22: Prizewinners; 


Sept. 24-Oct. 13: A. F. Schafer 
ATHENS, GA. 
MUSEUM, Sept.: Holbrook Collection 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
WALTERS GALLERY, to Sept. 9: Sevres 
Porcelains; from Sept. 30; Weapons 
& Warfare 
ON, MASS. 
ennUs, Sept. 16-Oct. 12: A. Hoener 
, WL. 
EXHIBIT A, Sept.: V. Perlmutter; F. 
Peterson; P. Pinson 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MUSEUM, Sept. 30-Oct. 20: Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Prints 
SPRINGS, COLO. 
FINE ARTS CENTER, to Sept. 15: B. 
Abbott 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
BLACK TULIP, Sept. 20-Oct. 15: Amer. 
Sculptor, ‘57 
DAYTON, OHIO 
ART INST., Sept. 11-Oct. 6: Circulat- 
ing Acquisitions 
coLo. 
MUSEUM, to Sept. 15: Landscape 
Arch. Today 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
GIMPEL FILS, Contemp. Brit. 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
MUSEUM, to Sept. 25: Calif. Drwgs.; 
Calif. Design II! 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
HATFIELD, Sept.: Mod. Fr. & Amer. 
STENDAHL, Sept.: Pre-Col. & Mod. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
JUNIOR: GALLERY, Sept. 16-Nov. 9: 
The Big City 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
BROOKS, Sept.: Arch., Cont. Fr. Prints 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
INST., to Oct. 13: L. Cranach 
WALKER ART CENTER, Sept. 8-Oct. 6: 
Living in the Upper Midwest 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
MUSEUM, Sept. 13-Oct. 6: Young 
Contemporaries 
NEWARK, N. J. 
MUSEUM, to Sept. 30: Amer. Ptgs.; 
to Oct. 6: Chinese art; to Sept. 30: 
ew voux ‘. Y. 
MEW YORK, 


BROOKLYN (Eastern Pk‘way.), from 
_ Sept. 16: New South Sea Islands 
Galleries; from Sept. 24: Art Schl. 
Alumni Show 

COOPER UNION MUS. (Cooper 
Square), Sept. 26-Oct. 16: Sus- 
pense of Time, photos 

GUGGENHEIM (7 E. 72), to Oct. 6: 
Rec. Acq. & Loans |i 

JEWISH (1109 5th at 92), Sept. 10- 
Oct. 13: A. Walinska 

METROPOLITAN (5th at 82), Rodin & 
French Sculpt. 

MODERN (11 W. 53), to Sept. 8: 
Picasso; Sept. 11-Oct. 20: Matta; 
D. Smith, sclpt. 

PRIMITIVE ART (15 W. 54), Sept. 1-30: 
New Accessions 

WHITNEY (22 W. 54), to Sept. 22: 
Perm. Coll. Selections; Sept. 25- 
Nov. 12: B. W. Tomlin; Sept. 25- 


Nov. 17: S. Davis 
ies: 


AC.A. (63 E. 57), Sept.: Grp. 
ADAM-AHAB (72 Thompson, 12-2, 
8-10) Sept.: 3rd Quarterly Grp. 
ALAN (766 Mad. at 66), Sept. 10- 

28: Opening Grp. 
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CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


ARGENT (236 E. 60), Sept. 22-Oct. 
12: Grp. 

ART STUDENTS LEAGUE (215 W. 57), 
> Oct. 31: Instructors’ Exhib. 

ARTISTS’ (851 Lex. at 64), Sept. 9- 
26: Spiral Grp. 

ARTS (62 W. 56), Sept. 4-15: C. C. 
Marshall, Stan Sherwin 

AVANT-GARDE (166 Lex. at 30), Sept. 
1-30: Grp. 

BABCOCK (805 Mad. at 68), Sept. 
3-28: 6 Gallery Artists 

BARONE (1018 Mad. at 79), Sept. 
9-28: Gallery Grp. 

BARZANSKY (1071 Mad. at 81), 
Sept. 23-Oct. 5: O. Chaffee 

BODLEY (223 E. 60), Sept. 16-28: C. 
Savalas; Sept. 16-Oct. 5: Horizon 
Grp. 

BORGENICHT (1018 Mad. at 79), 
Sept. 16-28: Gallery Grp. 

BURR (108 W. 56), Sept. 1-14: Gal- 
lery Grp.; Sept. 15-28: Gallery 
Grp. 

CARAVAN (132 E. 65), Sept. 8-28: 
Haim Mendelson 

CARLEBACH (937 3rd at 56), Primi- 
tive Art 

CHASE (31 E. 64), Sept. 23-Oct. 5: 
Robert Benson 

COLLECTORS’ (49 W. 53), Sept. 23- 
Oct. 5: S. London 

COMERFORD (55 E. 55), Japanese 
Prints 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS (802 Lex. at 
62), Sept. 16-27: Pre-Season Grp. 

CRESPI (232 E. 58), Sept. 15-29: O. 
Gasparo; Biff 

DE AENLLE (59 W. 53), to Sept. 6: 
Grp.; Sept. 9-28: Barborini 

D’ARCY (19 E. 76), Sept. 1-30: Pre- 
Col. 

DEITSCH (51 E. 73), Sept. 9-28: New 
Drwg. Acq. 

DOWNTOWN (32 E. 51), from Sept. 
17: Siporin 

DURLACHER (11 E. 57), Sept.: Grp. 

DUVEEN (18 E. 79), Old Masters 

DUVEEN-GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 
79), Sept. 3-20: Grp.; Sept. 24- 
Oct. 12: G. Goldstein 

EGGLESTON (969 Mad. at 76), Sept. 
2-28: Grp. 

EMMERICH (18 E. 77), Sept. 2-30: 
Pre-Col. Sclpt. & Mod. Ptgs. 

FEIGL (601 Mad. at 57), Sept. 11- 
25: J. Sherman 

FINE ARTS ASSOC. (41 E. 57), Sept. 
17-Oct. 12: D. Smith 

FLEISCHMAN (227 E. 10), Sept. 5- 
24: 4-Man Grp. 

FRIED (40 E. 68), Sept. 23-Oct. 19: 
J. Rothschild 

G. GALLERY (200 E. 59), Sept.-Nov. 
1: Grp. 

GRAND CENTRAL (15 Vanderbilt at 
42), Sept. 15-Nov. 8: Founders’ 
Exhib. 

GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS (1018 
Mad. at 79), Sept. 16-Oct. 4: L. 
Cheney 

HANSA (210 Cent. Pk. So.), Sept. 
23-Oct. 13: Sclpt. Grp. 

HERVE (611 Mad. at 58), Fr. Con- 
temp. 

HEWITT (29 E. 65), Sept. 4-30: Sum- 
mer’s Work, Grp. 


HIRSCHL & ADLER (21 E. 67), from 
Sept. 23: Threepenny Opera Por- 
traits, A. Blatas 

JANIS (15 E. 57), Sept. 30-Oct. 31: 
Mondrian 

JUSTER (154 E. 79), Sept. 1-14: Grp.; 
Sept. 16-Oct. 5: R. Voliano 

KLEEMANN (11 E. 68), from Sept. 7: 
Mod. Ptgs. 

KNOEDLER (14 E. 57), Sept.: Old Mas- 
ters, Fr. Impressionists, Contempo- 


rary 

KOOTZ (1018 Mad. at 79), Sept. 9- 
28: P. Hosiasson 

KOTTLER (3 E. 65), Sept. 9-21: L. 
Beer; Sept. 23-Oct. 5: R. Schaefer 

KRASNER (1016 Mad.), Sept.: Con- 
temp. Art 

KRAUSHAAR (1055 Mad. at 80), 
Sept. 9-27: Drwgs. 

LIBRARY OF PTGS. (28 E. 72), Sept.: 
New Acq. 

LILLIPUT HOUSE (231% Elizabeth St. 
by appt.), Sept.: Adam-Ahab Over- 
flow 

LITTLE STUDIO (673 Mad.), Sept. 3-16: 
Kontny; Sept. 17-30: C. Canevari 

MELTZER (38 W. 57), to Sept. 30: 
Summer Grp. 

MI CHOU (36 W. 56), Sept. 10-28: 
Chang Dai Chien, ptgs. 

MIDTOWN (17 E. 57), Sept. 23-Oct. 
16: Art in Interiors 

MILCH (55 E. 57), Sept.: 19th & 20th 
C. Amer. 

MORRIS (174 Waverly Pl.), Sept. 2- 
30: Grp. 

NAT. ARTS CLUB (15 Gramercy Pk.), 
from Sept. 11: Internat‘l. Ptgs., 
Sclpt. Grp. 

NEW (601 Mad. at 57), Sept. 25- 
Oct. 26: Nolde 

PANORAS (62 W. 56), Sept. 9-21: A. 
Cohen, B. Nablo; Sept. 23-Oct. 5: 
B. Ericson 

PARSONS (15 E. 57), Sept. 23-Oct. 
12: E. Kelly 

PASSEDOIT (121 E. 57), Sept. 16- 
Oct. 5: K. Wilezynski, F. Franck, 
drwgs. 

PERIDOT (820 Mad. at 68), Sept. 9- 
28: Gallery Grp. 

PERLS (1016 Mad. at 78), Sept.: Mod. 
Masters 

PETITE (129 W. 56), Sept. 9-21: Con- 
temp. Ptgs.; Sept. 23-Oct. 5: J. 
Herring 

PIETRANTONIO (26 E. 84), Sept.: 
H. Ward, retrosp. 

POINDEXTER (21 W. 56), Sept. 16- 
Oct. 5: H. Cousins, sclpt., G. 
Hedge, collage 

REGIONAL ARTS (139 E. 47), Sept. 
16-27: J. L. Checkley 

ROKO (925 Mad. at 74), Sept. 16- 
Oct. 10: L. Polakov 

ROSENBERG (20 E. 79), Sept.: Amer. 
& Eur. Ptgs. 

SAIDENBERG (10 E. 77), Sept. 30- 
Oct. 26: Picasso 

B. SCHAEFER (32 E. 57), Sept. 30- 
Oct. 19: W. Mitchell 

SCHAEFFER (983 Park at 83), Old 
Masters 

SCHONEMAN (63 E. 57), Sept. 1- 
30: Mod. Fr. Ptg. 

SEGY (708 Lex. at 57), Sept. 6-Oct. 
1: New Acq. African Selpt. 


SILBERMAN (1014 Mad. at 78), 
Sept.: German Expr. 

STABLE (924 7th at 58), Sept.: Cont. 
Ptgs. & Sclpt. 

TERRAIN (20 W. 16), Sept.: Aesthetic 
Realists, Contemp. Art 

THE CONTEMPORARIES (992 Mad. 
at 77), Sept. 16-Oct. 5: Graphic 
Art Ctr. Show 

VILLAGE ART CTR. (39 Grove), Sept. 
9-27: W'col. Annual 

WEYHE (794 Lex. at 61), Sept. 3- 
Oct. 5: Grp. 

WHITE (42 E. 57), Sept. 17-Oct. 5: 
M. Laughlin 

WIDDIFIELD (818 Mad. at 68), Sept. 
4-Oct. 12: Mayan Sclpt. 

WILLARD (23 W. 56), Sept. 17-Oct. 
12: C. Seliger 

WITTENBORN (1018 Mad. at 79), 
Sept. 2-14: W. Chappell; Sept. 16- 
26: J. Coleman 

WORLD HOUSE (987 Mad. at 77), 
Sept. 4-15: Gallery Coll.; Sept. 18- 
Nov. 2: Expressionism, Feigen Coll. 

ZABRISKIE (32 E. 65), Sept. 16-Oct. 
5: W. Beck 


ORONO, MAINE 


ART GALLERY, Sept.: Chagall 
Graphics 


PARIS, FRANCE 


GALERIE PIERRE, Mod. Grp. 

GALERIE SAINT-PLACIDE, R. Le Per- 
san 

GALERIE ANDRE WEL, Sept. 12-25: 
Sumi 


PENSACOLA, FLA. 


ART CTR., to Sept. 15: Amer. Print- 
maker; Miami W’col. Soc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ART ALLIANCE, to Sept. 24: Art on 
Stamps 

CARL SCHURZ, Sept. 1-30: R. Scherbe 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

CARNEGIE INST., to Sept. 29: Gia- 
cometti, Laurens, Manzu; to Sept. 
22: W‘cols., Drwgs., Beal Coll. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

BERKSHIRE MUS., Sept. 1-30: Art 

League 
PORTLAND, MAINE 

MUSEUM, to Sept. 29: Maine W’col. 
Soc. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

MUSEUM, Sept. 6-30: St. Lovis Wo- 
men Artists 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

DE YOUNG MUS., Sept.: from Sept. 
5: Iuminations; to Sept. 22: Cont. 
German Prints; College of Arts & 
Crafts 

GUMPS, Sept. 2-30: R. Kuntz, B. Guy 

PALACE LEG. OF HONOR, Sept.: 
Grandma Moses; 19th C. Fr.; V. 
Leon, W’cols. 

SCRANTON, PA. 

EVERHART MUS., to Sept. 31: G. 

Catlin 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

MUSEUM, to Sept. 22: J. Hovde; M. 
Abrams; H. Wahl; W. Brazeau; 
Sept. 3-15: E. O’Hara, w’cols. 

SELIGMAN, Sept. 13-Oct. 5: H. Sieb- 
ner, R. Gilkey 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

MUSEUM, Sept. 14-22: Cont. Amer. 

Ptgs. 
TAOS, N. M. 

LA GALERIA ESCONDIDA, Sept. 1- 

14: H. Cook; Sept. 15-30: R. D. Ray 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CORCORAN, to Sept. 8: Saito, prints 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIG4€ 
CENERAL LIBRARY 3 
ANN ARBOR MICH 3 

SUB Tt 


l2-I7-56 R2-t-£8 


Fifty-three transparent water colors, the finest, most brilliant yet created regardless 
of name—claim—price—or country of origin. Jewel-like luminosity . .. radiant color 


never before achieved . . . lasting permanence . . . unsurpassed working qualities. 
Try a tube today and prove it to yourself, 


Overwhelming demand has de- 
pleted many dealers’ stock across 
the country, Our plont is increasing 
production daily to keep up the 
supply Your patience in waiting WATER COLO RS 


will be well rewarded, 
VY Compounded by SHIVA—world’s foremost authority on artist's color 


433 WEST GOETHE ST. e CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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PRICE SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES OR WHERE FREIGHT IS A FACTOR. 
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